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Social Progress, 1931-1946 -- An Estimate 


*k 
of a Papal Document 
GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


W HENEVER we are exposed to a discussion of the encyclicals, 
we are prone to take the view of the man who propounded that 
well-known facetious definition of a philosopher. He said: “‘A 
philosopher is one who dives down deeper, stays under longer and 
comes up drier than anyone else.’’ When we see someone rise to his 
feet to discyss these matters, we are inclined to say to ourselves: ‘‘He’s 
going down pretty deep, he'll stay under pretty long and he'll prob- 
ably come up dry as a bone.” 

One of the reasons for this is the fact that no translator has as 
yet come up with a product that has sufficiently shaken off the heavi- 
ness of Latin construction and yet retained the meaning of the Holy 
Father to be called a popular translayon. I doubt whether that can 
ever be done, because the emphasis will always have to be on ac- 
curacy rather than on popular comprehension. But we could use 
paraphrased, stream-lined versions of the vocational group plan, 
written in everyday language and enlivened by understandable charts 
and drawings with a popular appeal. 

Another reason, related to the first, is the fact that most of the 
literature commenting on the encyclicals is written in technical 
language for experts. Such material invariably has a forbidding 
aspect for the layman and even if, out of a feeling of good will or 
the compulsion of duty, he picks up such a publication and reads it, 
he is more likely than not to confess at the end that he knows little 
more about the plan than before he read it. Or, if he does manage 
to grasp the meaning of the corporate system, he will return the publica- 
tion with a shake of the head and the cryptic comment: ‘‘A beauti- 
ful plan. But, impossible!’ 

A final reason for our lack of enthusiasm is to be found, I think, 
in the challenging nature of the encyclical doctrine. In many re- 
spects, we are charting new pathways, creating new thought patterns 


* Presidential Address given at the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, March 2, 1946, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and developing new concepts if we make any attempt at all to go 
beyond the language of the Popes. And such activity comes under 
the classification of hard work, to which most of mankind is allergic. 
Further than this, everyone will always feel a certain understandable 
respect and caution in dealing with such august material. As one 
priest put it: ‘“We have to be careful for fear of what the chancery 
office will say." A religious would add: ‘“What will my provincial 
say?’’ A lay teacher chimes in: ‘““What will the president of the 
college or the board of trustees say?’’ Despite these difficulties, we 
still have an obligation in this matter, to which I will allude in a 
moment. 

Let us assume then, that none of these have anything adverse to 
say, and proceed to the matter in hand. The fact remains that on 
May 15, 1946, we will commemorate the fifteenth anniversary of 
the publication of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragestmo Anno. 
It is fitting at this time, then, to review what has been done in theory 
and practice by Catholic sociologists and others, to implement the 
teachings and enlarge on the suggestions contained in that far-reach- 
ing and revolutionary document. 

“But why talk about the encyclical at all? Our present system, 
while not perfect, is functioning in fairly satisfactory fashion. Cer- 
tainly we'll get along much better if we try to improve what we 
have rather than impose an entirely new system of vocational 
groups.” Those few sentences contain a series of criticisms some- 
times expressed, more often implied, in sociological circles. We shall 
try to answer them here today. 

An immediate answer to one of them comes to mind in an event 
which was labeled eminently newsworthy by the American press. 
I am sure you all have read something about it. When 200 taxi- 
cab drivers have to make a spectacular gesture that reaches half-way 
across the country to secure a hearing on what they consider a just 
grievance, it is certain that there is more than one thing wrong with 
the system that makes such tactics necessary. The ‘‘taxicab caravan” 
which rolled from Chicago to Washington a few weeks ago repre- 
sents a tremendous waste of time and effort in a purely propaganda 
campaign, to say nothing of the waste of tires, gas, brakes, and horns, 
and the frayed nerves of drivers and pedestrians. If Pope Pius XI 
had had his way, all the taxi owners and operators in Chicago would 
be organized in one vocational group. As such, they would have 
been in a cooperative situation which would have made impossible 
the development of their troubles. 
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Another defect in our system exposed by the taxi trek is the 
American tendency to appeal to the federal government in matters 
which intelligent cooperative action could readily settle. I know 
that the high pressure agencies of capitalistic interests are continually 
harping on this theme, but we must recognize that it is a bad Ameri- 
can habit that can never be the ultimate solution of our social ills, 
even though it may be a useful means to secure quick and effective 
action in a particular case. I use this taxicab illustration solely 
because it demonstrates two of the defects of our present system — 
the waste of time and effort due to inadequate or no organization, 
and the tendency to seek the solution of our problems in terms of 
government action. 

We are all familiar with the long list of other defects which, 
taken cumulatively, present a strong case for a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the present social and economic organization — or, more 
properly, disorganization. Any such list would include the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few; the domination of many 
aspects of our political, social and economic life by the capitalistic 
class; periodically recurring periods of exaggerated prosperity and 
depression; oppression of the laboring classes, particularly the seven- 
ty-five to eighty percent who are not organized into unions; the 
necessity of costly strikes if labor is to secure its just demands; the 
large numbers who are forced to live under substandard conditions 
even in a country as rich and powerful as the United States in this 
atomic age; and the ever-present international tensions, many of 
which stem from the economic insecurity of individuals and groups. 

But there is no need to lengthen the list. No one can look ob- 
jectively at society today and say that it even approximates a har- 
monious functioning for the common good of all. Further, it hardly 
seems probable that the defects of the system will remedy themselves 
in time, as some would contend. It is almost axiomatic that con- 
scious and planned organization directed to root out the worst evils 
must be undertaken by men and women of good will, that is, people 
who are not animated by the furtherance of their own selfish in- 
terests, but by a true spirit of justice and charity with the common 
good of all as their ultimate aim. 

Where could one find a better group of people to do this job 
than in the membership of our Society? Without turning the 
American Catholic Sociological Society into a mutual admiration 
society, we must recognize that as Catholic sociologists we have at 
least a twofold duty in regard to the social teaching of the Church. 
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First of all, we must study and teach the principles underlying the 
Pope’s broad proposal for the reestablishment and restoration of vo- 
cational groups within the framework of a corporative organization 
of society. In Quadragesimo Anno the treatment of vocational 
groups is necessarily brief, covering but a few pages in the English 
translation, for it is not the work of the Church to draw up a de- 
tailed blueprint of the economic and social organization of society. 
The Holy Father relies on economists and sociologists the world 
over to study the principles of the plan, to expand and explain them, 
and to apply them to local conditions such as they meet in their 
respective localities. It might be well to recall here the words of 
Father Arés that the corporative institution is presented to us by 
the Pope ‘‘not as a dogma of Faith,’’ and hence, we cannot condemn 
as heretical those who in good faith judge that there can be other 
means and hence do not support the corporative idea. His next 
question, whether the papal declaration obliges Catholics, he answers 
in the negative. But, he significantly adds: ‘“That does not author- 
ize Catholics to consider the declaration with mere curiosity, with 
mute or sullen respect, much less to ignore it. On the other hand, 
they ought to receive it with loyalty and gratitude, and work sin- 
cerely to put it into practice.” ’ 

Besides this obligation of studying and teaching the theory, we 
also have the duty to do our utmost to foster and develop those 
agencies in our society which have been called ‘‘precorporative,”’ 
that is, which already embody some of the principles and are more 
or less in accord with.the system proposed by the Holy Father. Un- 
der proper guidance and direction, they will ultimately blossom forth 
into a true guild system. 

From what has been said thus far, it might be inferred that Cath- 
olic sociologists have been remiss in the work of interpreting the 
papal teaching. While it seems to be true that European sociologists 
have published more material in this field than American, the amount 
of work done here is considerable and should not be minimized. 
Time does not permit the listing of all the scholars who have de- 
voted their efforts to this work of interpretation, but certain groups 
which are active should be mentioned: the School of Social Science 
of the Catholic University of America, the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Association 


1 Richard Arés, S.J., What is Corporative Organization? Translated 
by Thomas P. Fay, S.J. (St. Louis: Central Bureau Press, 1939). Pp. 
67-68. 
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of Catholic Trade Unionists, the Central Bureau of the Central- 
Verein, the Institute of Social Order of the Society of Jesus and 
the Ecole Sociale Populaire of Montreal. For those interested in 
sources I can do no better than refer to two doctoral dissertations 
done at the Catholic University, Foundations of a Modern Guild 
System by Rev. Harold F. Trehey and Some American Approxima- 
tions to Pius XI’s “Industries and Professions’ by Rev. Joseph D. 
Munier. Father Trehey finished his study in 1940 and Father 
Munier in 1943; the bibliographies in both will supply a rather 
complete list of sources. 

Turning now to the vocational group system itself, it is inter- 
esting to review some of the interpretations of Quadragesimo Anno 
which have come from the pens of various authorities in the past 
fifteen years and to note a certain agreement crystallizing and taking 
shape in the process of exchange of opinion and thought on the 
question. 

To start with a definition, one that is universally accepted is 
this: A vocational group ‘‘is a natural association of men intermediate 
between the family and state, embracing all men in the same type 
of labor, trade, or profession.”’* The emphasis here should be 
placed on the fact that the vocational group is natural and necessary, 
existing independently of man’s will, granting the further fact, of 
course, that many vocational groups now exist in a very unorganized 
manner. ‘The very thing called for in Quadragestmo Anno is the 
organization of these groups. Another point to emphasize is that 
the vocational group takes in all men in a given trade or profession, 
i.e. both employers and employees. One of the difficulties in this, 
as in many other areas of sociological research, is that of terminology, 
and Father Trehey points out that the term ‘‘vocational group’’ is 
used synonymously in America with the terms ‘‘occupational group,”’ 
“guild,” “‘industries and professions’ and ‘“‘guild system’’ all of 
which are synonymous, in turn, with the European terms ‘‘corpora- 
tion’’ and ‘‘corporative regime.’ * It is important that more study 
be devoted to this so all will use the same terms. 

Regarding the corporative regime, there is no standard pattern 
set down by sociologists. Rather, the insistence is that each voca- 
tional group should have its own corporative formula. Further, that 


e 
2 Arés, op. cit., 24. 


® Harold F. Trehey, Foundations of a Modern Guild System (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1940), 86. 
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the corporation for each occupation or profession need not be or- 
ganized in the same way in every country. However, where neces- 
sary, it is suggested that the vocational groups be organized into 
local, regional, and national councils. The local council will serve 
to unite several similar industries into one group. In Detroit, for 
example, all the automobile workers and all the automobile manu- 
facturers would unite to elect a local council which would study 
and promote the interests of the automobile industry in that area 
and serve as a permanent contact between the workers and manage- 
ment. 

Automotive plants in other parts of the country would similarly 
organize local councils and then groupings would take place for 
the establishment of regional councils to take care of regional needs. 
The regional councils, in turn, would send representatives to the 
national council. Variations would depend on the nature of the 
group. For some vocational groups, whose members are few in 
number and very scattered, the first unit might well be regional. 
On the other hand, specialized economic activities which are re- 
stricted to a definite region would require only local and regional 
councils. 

In answer to the criticism that the vocational group system is 
fascistic in nature, Catholic scholars have demonstrated that its pro- 
cedures are fundamentally democratic. Futhermore, they have stated 
emphatically that the idea is not to set up a corporative congress 
side by side with a political congress. “The reason for this is clear: 
the state is supreme in the material sphere and neither vocational 
groups nor any other kinds of groups can place themselves on a par 
with it. The state, then, ‘should possess authority to intervene 
when necessary, in order to coordinate their [the vocational groups’ ] 
separate activities, and to direct, encourage and restrain them in 
relation to the general welfare.’’* This is the well-known prin- 
ciple of intervention. 


Even though the state is supreme in its sphere, its actions must 
be governed by the principle of subsidiarity which may be stated 
thus: men have a right to form associations for any lawful purpose, 
and social order demands that the state must not assume tasks which 
can be performed efficiently by subsidiary bodies in the social organ- 
ism.° To defend a system which yiolates this principle is to defend, 

° 


+Trehey, op cit., 67-68. 
5 Cf. Trehey, op. cit., 48-49. 
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in the final analysis, the totalitarian state. Vocational groups are 
these ‘‘subsidiary bodies’’ which must function independently and 
with democratic procedure. The vocational group system is, then, 
a reversal of the American ‘‘there-ought-to-be-a-law’’ complex which 
increasingly relies on the state to control more and more activities 
of more and more of its citizens. 

The public-legal status of the vocational groups or guilds may 
prove a stumbling block to some because it involves the power which 
the groups have over their members. The present-day labor union 
is not a vocational group in the true sense of the term, because it 
lacks authority over all the members of a particular trade or occupa- 
tion. It is true, it has some authority over the members who have 
joined the union, but even they are free to renounce their member- 
ship in the union at will. Over non-union members, it has no 
authority at all. The essential point is that it have authority over 
all the members of a trade to be a true vocational group. To clarify 
the concept of public-legal status, the comparison of a city in regard 
to its inhabitants is frequently offered. If I decide to make my 
home in Cleveland, I must abide by the laws of this city. I cannot 
say that in St. Louis we do thus and so and hence I cannot see why 
I am forbidden to do the same here. It is true, I can move out of 
Cleveland, but then I won’t be a Clevelander any more. Applying 
all this to the vocational group system, a steelworker, for example, 
would have to abide by all the rules and regulations set down by the 
local, regional and national steel councils, as they apply to him. He 
would not be free to say that he would keep such and such rules, 
but not these and those. His freedom is limited to being a steel- 
worker and abiding by the rules, or of stepping out of his occupation 
and becoming a butcher, a baker, an undertaker, or what have you. 

Two questions still remain to be answered about the public- 
legal status of vocational groups. The first is, where do they get 
their authority? The answer is, of course, from the state. ‘“The 
rules and decisions of the guild have a juridical value, that is to say, 
they have the force of law.’’* The other question is, at what stage 
of the development of a guild should the state delegate this author- 
ity? Father Trehey points out that in Portugal a 1934 law per- 
mits employers to apply for state recognition when fifty percent 
of the employers representing at least fifty percent of the transac- 
tions in that region have banded together in a guild. However, 


® Trehey, op. cit., 59. 
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he adds that Catholic sociologists have not stipulated a definite per- 
centage, leaving that detail to the particular state to decide.’ 

Concerning the powers of the local, regional and national coun- 
cils, Father Arés is the authority for the present division into five 
explicit powers: 1) to regulate conditions of labor, and stabiliza- 
tion of production and marketing by trade agreements on produc- 
tion and prices; 2) to administer the service units of the vocational - 
group, such as employment, professional training and social insur- 
ance: 3) to discipline members or groups by applying sanctions 
when rules are violated; 4) to pass judgment on disputes between 
groups through a labor relations court established under its authority; 
and 5) to represent the claims of one corporation to other corpora- 
tions or to the public authority.*® 

Important in the vocational group system is that not only does 
each group have local, regional and national councils, but at each 
level there is inter-guild organization so that the common good of 
all will be achieved. This is merely a recognition of the fact that 
the prosperity of all depends on the prosperity of each. As one 
authority says, ““The common good demands the coordination and 
collaboration of all functions: industrial, agricultural, commercial, 
financial, the liberal professions, and the political function of the 
state.’ ® All must work together so that their mutual best interests 
are served. If an increase in price of manufactured products is pro- 
posed, this must be considered in the light of its effects on the farm- 
er, the doctor, the banker, and the diplomat in his relations with 
other states. Consumers also should be represented in the inter- 
guild councils, either through representatives they would elect di- 
rectly or through a state official they would name to perform this 
function for them. 

So much for the theory. The immediate question on all tongues 
is: Will it work? The simple answer is that in widely scattered 
parts of the world the guild system or an approximation to it is 
actually in operation or being contemplated in the near future. In 
Chapter IX of his volume, Father Trehey describes in some detail 
the organization of the meat industry, the leather industries, the 
proposed guild of artisans and the maritime guild — all in prewar 
France. He also devotes some space to the guild movement in 


7Trehey, op. cit., 109. 
8 Arés, op. cit., 538-54. 
® Trehey, op. cit., 118. 
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Switzerland and in Canada. Since the latter is so close to home, a 
few words about it are in order. Fr. Trehey says: 


. the proposed social reconstruction of the Province of Quebec 
has already begun. This fact is due, to an important extent, 
to the prior existence of many organized groups which were 
included in and adapted to the new organization. Such were 
the organizations in agriculture, industry, and the liberal pro- 
fessions, and in such occupations as those of electricians, paint- 
ers, barbers, and journalists. In commerce, many organs of 
liaison already existed, such as chambers of commerce, mer- 
hants’, grocers’, and butchers’ associations. Industry had its 
unions with superior organs of liaison, for example, trade coun- 
cils, industrial federations and central councils. Agriculture 
needs but an official statute and legal investiture in order to 
become a guild. -Three liberal professions, namely the bar, 
medicine, and notaries, already enjoy the status of guilds. The 
bar, notably, possesses a true guild structure, and authentic 
guild powers regulatory, disciplinary, arbitral and administra- 
tive. These professions, thus organized, offer proof that, not 
only is the genuine guild not a fascist institution, but it is 
realizable in a free and democratic country.’ 


In the United States, according to Father Munier who finished 
his study in 1943, there are no vocational groups which apply fully 
the principles of the encyclicals, but there are a number of institu- 
tions which embody part of the encyclical program.'? He analyzes 
in detail four of these: the railroad industry, the bituminous coal 
industry, industry committees set up under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the National War Labor Board. He examines each of these 
in the light of four criteria of Pius XI: the common good, organiza- 
tion and representation, relationship with the government and legal 
status. 

His findings, in brief, are these. The railroad and coal industries 
fail to measure up to the principle of the common good, while the 
industry committees and the labor board do. All four show good 
organization and representation, but the collaboration of employers 
and employees is limited to narrow fields of activity and none show 
“any evidence of sharing profits, management and ownership as 
steps toward complete collaboration.”’ 1? On the criterion of rela- 


10 Trehey, op cit., 140. 


11 Joseph D. Munier, Some American Approximations to Pius XI’s 
‘Industries and Professions.’ (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 19438), p. 129. 


12 Munier, op. cit., 181. 
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tionship with the government, the railroads demonstrate very limited 
application of papal principles, while the coal industry shows the 
opposite, i.e. progressive government intervention. The tripartite 
collaboration of the public, employer and employee representatives 
in the other two institutions meets with approval, but is criticized 
on the score that it is too closely connected with centralized govern- 
mental machinery. As Father Munier says, ‘“There is need for more 
tripartite collaboration at the local and regional levels.’’** On the 
last of the criteria, legal status, after showing the limited nature of 
the legal status of all four institutions judged in the light of the 
Pope’s proposals, Father Munier addresses a 30-second sermon to 
American labor, the last part of which reads: 


Organized labor in this country has been depending more and 
more on the power of government to achieve objectives which 
in some cases at least could be realized through collective bar- 
gaining and through labor’s own economic power. This trend 
is not conducive to the statutory recognition of autonomous 
bodies.** 


We know that there are or have been other examples of approxi- 
mations to the system of vocational groups in the United States be- 
sides these four. There springs to mind immediately the short-lived 
era of the NRA and the screaming eagle, when we all did our part 
except the Supreme Court. The abortive labor-management con- 
ference last fall is a recent illustration of what may be included un- 
der ‘‘approximations.’’ In between, we have national and industry- 
wide collective bargaining which Father Munier reports for some 
ten industries in the United States; union-management cooperation 
toward such goals as elimination of waste and inefficiency, the in- 
troduction of new machinery, and the improvement of business 
through joint employer-union efforts; and constructive union pro- 
posals such a Phil Murray’s Industry Council Plan and the United 
Automobile Workers ‘‘Reuther Plan.’’ * Suffice it to say here that 
these are all hopeful signs of growth toward the vocational group 
system. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 


From this brief sketch of the vocational group system in theory 
and practice, the following conclusions are offered: 


13 Munier, op. cit., 183. 
14 Munier, op. cit., 184. 
1° For more detailed discussion of these, see Munier, op. cit., 19-22. 
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1) Some reorganization of our economic and social system is 
desirable and necessary in the light of the extent and seriousness of 
the disorganization evident at present. 

2) The vocational group system is a practical plan which is 
worthy of careful study and consideration by labor and industrial 
leaders and others interested in a better America. 

3) The place to start in organizing vocational groups is the 
labor union and existing employer associations. Best results will be 
attained if the development is natural, making use of institutions 
already in existence —- what students of the question call ‘‘precor- 
porative elements.” 

4) Guild organization must go slowly and naturally, without 
forcing, toward the final objective, however distant that may seem 
to be now. No overnight transformation, no bloody revolution to 
put the system in practice can be contemplated. 

5) The vocational group organization must be kept flexible, 
with variations from country to country and in different trades and 
occupations within the same country. 

6) Finally, the genuine guild is not a fascist institution but is 
realizable in a free and democratic country. Consequently, in a 
slightly modified popular phrase, ‘It can happen here.” 


Among the recommendations, there are certain ones which apply 
particularly to our Society, and others that apply to-all interested in 
this field. For our Society I would recommend: 


1) That a vocational group committee be formed in the ACSS 
to coordinate the activities and writings of all of our members who 
are interested in enlarging on and propagandizing the encyclical 
doctrine. 

2) That we teach as clearly and completely as possible, in re- 
ligion, sociology, economics, political science, history, civics or other 
classes, the system of vocational groups because these young men and 
women in our courses today are the potential leaders who could put 
the system into practice in the United States. 

3y That we exert our influence on labor and industrial leaders, 
if we are in a position to do so, by directing their thinking toward 
the vocational group system to demonstrate how it could result in 
a better social and economic organization. 

4) That each of us make a study of the ‘‘precorporative’’ ele- 
ments in his area, mainly labor unions and employers’ associations. 
Special attention should be directed toward those occupations which 
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are relatively untouched by the unions, such as domestic and personal 
service, to discover practical techniques for organizing them. 

5) That those of us in a position to do so, accept the responsi- 
bility in our communities to organize a vocational group week in 
May, preferably during the week the anniversary of Quadragesimo 
Anno will occur, May 12-19. 


Recommendations which have general application would be as 
follows: 

1) That a national vocational group commission be formed to 
coordinate the studies of agencies now specializing in that topic, to 
direct an educational campaign for the country as a whole, and to 
work toward the creation of scholarships and fellowships to broaden 
research facilities. 

2) That, until such a commission is formed, individuals and 
groups devote more time and attention to a campaign to popularize 
the vocational group idea, using the best devices developed by ad- 
vertising and promotional agencies in our culture. The selection 
of a term (vocational group, or occupational group, or guild, or 
industrial council, etc.) which all will agree to use in describing the 
system, is an important first step in this campaign. 

3) That a committee be appointed to study the industrial areas 
of the United States and to select one of them for an intensive 
organization campaign directed toward the establishment of the voca- 
tional group system in that area. If this could be done, it would 
demonstrate that such organization is possible in the United States 
and it would greatly aid in public understanding of the plan. 

4) Finally, that all work toward the fuller realization of these 
three things: First, the magnitude of the plan for reconstructing 
the social order proposed by Pope Pius XI; second, that its full 
realization is a distant objective which may take several lifetimes, 
and that we should be willing, as one authority says, ‘‘to work to- 
ward that goal in piecemeal fashion, one slow and tentative step at 
a time’; third, that it involves the solution of a multitude of social 
problems and a reformation of morals, objectives which canrot be 
attained by material means alone; therefore, prayer and other spir- 
itual measures should play an important part in the plans we form 
for its attainment. 


McBride High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Non-Fraternization: A Case Study 


of the Breakdown of an Operational Concept’ 
FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


MILITARY occupation of a defeated nation creates a network of 
specific social relations between a dominating group, represented by 
the victorious army, and the dominated group of the vanquished 
people. It should, therefore, be analyzed in sociological terms, espe- 
cially by those writing on the sociology of war, and by the officials, 
expert consultants and others charged with the formulation and 
enactment of occupation plans and policies. Yet, the most compre- 
hensive American work in the field, Quincy Wright's Study of War,' 
does not treat of the problem at all. Nor is there any evidence of 
a grasp of the underlying sociological problems in the directives 
given to the commanders of occupation armies. 

This lack of a fundamental analysis of the social situation created 
by military occupation was bound to translate itself into many 
errors of practical judgment and into policies which did not stand 
the test of application. One case in point is the fraternization ban 
which had to be abandoned speedily because it proved entirely un- 
workable and brought about such a measure of non-compliance that 
military discipline and army prestige began to suffer severely. 

Now, whenever the leadership of a large group such as a modern 
army, which cannot function without rigid discipline, is placed in a 
position where it has to reverse itself completely, a most undesirable 
situation is created. The question might very well be asked whether 
this could not have been avoided. In the following discussion we 
shall try to show that this indeed would have been possible if the 
authorities had followed sound sociological procedures from the be- 
ginning. The difficulties would never have arisen if there had been 
a preliminary definition in real terms of the social situation created 
by military occupation. Instead, those responsible for the ill-fated 
non-fraternization policy allowed themselves to be led at least un- 
consciously, by the methodological fallacy of using purely arbitrary 
operational concepts. This particular failure in the definition and 


1 Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1941. 
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conduct of social relations is symptomatic of the dangers inherent 
in an approach to social situations through the device of wilfully 
contrived ‘“‘working hypotheses’’ which have no reference to under- 
lying social structures and previous experience. 

We will examine first the hypothesis underlying the non-fraterni- 
zation policy. Then, we will outline what should have been the 
preliminary definition of the situation established by a military oc- 
cupation of Germany. 

The non-fraternization policy was formulated in Part I, No. 4, 
paragraph B, of the directive to the commander-in-chief of the 
U. S. Forces of Occupation in Germany.” There it is said: 

Germany will not be occupied for the purpose of liberation, 
but as a defeated enemy nation.... In the conduct of your 
occupation and administration you should be just but firm 
and aloof. You will strongly discourage fraternization with 
the German officials and population. 

The commander-in-chief defined the ban on fraternization as 
including the following:* 

Visiting German homes; drinking with Germans, shaking hands 
with them; giving or accepting gifts; attending German dances 
or other social events; accompanying Germans on the streets, 
in theaters, hotels, taverns or elsewhere, except on official busi- 
ness; discussions and arguments with Germans, especially on 
politics or the future of Germany. 

A vigorous attempt was made by the authorities to enforce these 
policies. In sharp contrast to older occupation practices, the mem- 
bers of the occupying forces were not allowed to share the same roof 
with families or individuals belonging to the defeated nation. In- 
habitants of undamaged houses requisitioned by the Army of Occu- 
pation were evicted instead of merely being assigned to certain quar- 
ters in their own homes, as was customary up to the present time. 
This aspect of non-fraternization could be enforced easily. How- 
ever, difficulties arose immediately when it became clear that non- 
fraternization was meant to include talking even to small children 
and having ‘‘dates’’ with girls of the defeated nation. In the latter 
case, overt violation carried a penalty of $65. Human nature being 
what it is, the whole question of non-fraternization soon seemed to 
narrow down to the “‘boy-meets-girl’”” level. And it was precisely 
on that level that the policy broke down completely and had to be 
repealed. 


2 For complete text see The New York Times, October 18, 1945. 
3 Reprinted from The Nation, October 27, 1945, p. 428. 
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It will be noted that the fraternization ban did not distinguish 
between German Nazis, non-Nazis and outspoken anti-Nazis, al- 
though the directive stated that the principal Allied objective is 
“elimination of Naziism and militarism.’’ On the contrary, Part 
I, No. 9, paragraph A, states specifically: 

No political activities of any kind shall be countenanced, un- 

less authorized by you. 

In practice this was meant to apply not only to remaining overt 
or underground Nazi activities, but also to emerging anti-Nazi 
groups. Here we find the clue to the operational concept underlying 
the non-fraternization policy. It presents the joint product of two 
partly overlapping, yet fundamentally distinct, working hypotheses 
about the alleged nature of the German people and of National 
Socialism. Stated separately, the hypotheses can be formulated as 
follows: 

1. “All Germans were, and still are potentially, Nazis.” 

2. “All German anti-Nazis are Communists, or at least fellow- 
travelers.” 


It is immediately apparent that thesis No. 2 is not consistent 
with thesis No. 1. But, it seems that this inconsistency did not 
stand in the way of the blending of these two propositions into a 
so-called occupation theory applicable to Germany. The two above- 
mentioned assumptions are not based on an unbiased objective study 
of the total situation and conduct of the German people. They are 
the reflection of political and social preferences and ideologies moti- 
vating the various groups who happened to participate in the formu- 
lation of the occupation policy. 

To thesis No. 1 corresponds the intention of punishing and dis- 
establishing permanently the German nation and state as such, not 
just Nazism and its institutions and supporters. To the second 
thesis corresponds the objective of preventing the spread of Bol- 
shevism. 

This is not the place to criticize these two theses in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that the statement No. 1 is an unconscious adoption of 
Nazi.racism, whereas the proposition No. 2 is an uncritical accept- 
ance of the Nazi assertion that only Communists opposed Hitler 
and his state.* What matters for our discussion is that the hypo- 
theses underlying the non-fraternization policy are not based on an 


+ Concerning the opposition of Catholics compare the present author’s 
“Catholic Resistance in Nazi Germany,” Thought, June 1945, 
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insight into the objective structure of the social situation, but are de- 
rivatives of preconceived political notions and intentions. As such, 
they have reference to social reality only to the extent that they re- 
veal political attitudes of diverse groups of the occupying power. 
They are entirely unrealistic so far as social relations are concerned 
as they arise from the fact of military occupation. The breakdown 
of the non-fraternization policy is closely related to its conceptual- 
ly inadequate character. 

In this connection, it should be stated that the term fraterniza- 
tion or its negative is singularly inappropriate to denote the typical 
relations between occupying forces and population. The misuse 
of the term cannot be explained away by saying that in its col- 
loquial meaning it covers all non-official contacts between the oc- 
cupiers and the people. There is an inherent strength in words de- 
noting social contacts. The misapplication of a certain term to a 
given social-contact is apt to affect the structure of this contact from 
the viewpoint of the participants and of observing outsiders. The 
term fraternization, if applied to the relations between soldiers of 
an occupying army and some members of the opposite sex of the oc- 
cupied nation, is particularly senseless because on the whole, the social 
relationship involved is not of the “‘fraternal’’ type. Just because 
this is so, such relations mostly are devoid of any political connota- 
tion. They are strictly informal and unofficial. The result of the 
extension of the non-fraternization concept and policy to this sphere 
was that the subsequent repeal of this rule gave to this form of 
social contact a political meaning which it never had under other 
forms of military occupation. 

Under the usual pattern of military occupation, the relationship 
in question is neither encouraged nor prohibited. Hence, whenever 
it develops it does not carry any official approval or disapproval with 
it. The practical result of the extension of non-fraternization to 
this field was that it implied sanction of this contact, the moment 
the ban was lifted. Here is one of the many cases where the actual 
results of a social policy, because it was based on arbitrary assump- 
tions rather than on real knowledge, were the exact opposite of the 
intentions of the planners. This is clearly evidenced, for instance, 
in a detailed report by Tania Long in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 28, 1945, which was headlined as follows: ‘‘Pro-German 
Attitude Grows as U. S. Troops Fraternize.”’ 

In view of this complete failure of the non-fraternization policy, 
the question atises whether there was an alternative. It could have 
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been evolved, if there had been a preliminary definition of the situa- 
tion likely to arise from military occupation. To demonstrate what 
we mean let us now indicate the steps which should have been taken 
long before the crossing of the German border. There should have 
been a clear concept of the social nature and implications of military 
occupation in general, and of the occupation of Germany after the 
collapse of Nazism in particular. Furthermore, the specific condi- 
tion of the American soldier fighting overseas should have been taken 
into account, and also his state of mind. Lastly, there should have 
been a realistic appraisal of the cultural relations between Americans 
and Germans. On the basis of such a definition of the real situa- 
tion, workable policies could have been evolved. 


1. Generally speaking, military occupation serves to enforce the 
terms of an armistice, a surrender, or a peace treaty. By definition, 
military occupation is limited in time. If it is not, the actual condi- 
tion is one of annexation with the aim of more or less complete. 
social fusion of the annexed territory with the framework of the 
conquering country. Clearly, this is not the purpose or intention 
of the American Army of Occupation in Germany. Inasmuch as 
no fusion of the frameworks is intended, military occupation is in 
fact the superimposition of a power structure on existing political, 
social and economic frameworks of the defeated nation. The 
authorities and institutions of such a nation have to conform to 
the requests of the occupying power. The usual sociological pattern 
of military occupation is one of partial, not total, social domination. 
Power is exercised only for the more or less limited objectives of the 
occupation. This does not exclude a thorough adjustment and over- 
haul of the personnel, practices, rules and institutions of the de- 
feated nation. But, just because such changes may be necessary, in 
order to carry out the terms of a peace settlement, these institutions 
as such must remain intact. This procedure has been adopted by 
the American Army of Occupation in Japan. 


Occupation policy in Germany, however, was not grounded on 
this fundamental and time-tested structure. It did not confine it- 
self to the dissolution of Nazi institutions, but proceeded to disestab- 
lish all remaining larger systems of social, economic and administra- 
tive coordination in the defeated nation or prevented their speedy 
reorganization and consolidation. Hence, for all practical purposes, 
military occupation did not superimpose a power structure on 
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existing institutions,” but proceeded to operate even on the local 
level with forces of the military government. Instead of introduc- 
ing methods of supervision and control, it actually carried out func- 
tions of government itself, a procedure unprecedented in modern 
history. No wonder that the already existing objective difficulties 
were multiplied many times to the desperation of all concerned. 


2. Concerning the specific conditions of the American soldier, 
two things should have been taken into account. 


a. Unlike members of the armed forces of European nations 
the American soldier fighting on foreign soil cannot return home 
for brief furloughs at comparatively frequent intervals. It has been 
the practice of all European armies during the two World Wars to 
introduce rotation systems which gave the individual soldier the 
definite expectation of being able to see his family in the not-too- 
distant future.© The facts of geography and transportation have 
placed the otherwise superiorly equipped American soldier as a decided 
disadvantage in this vital respect. Because this is so, it is obvious 
that the American soldier is bound to have a rather great propensity 
to seek the companionship of girls of liberated or enemy countries. 
In view of this, to place a severe ban even on harmless dating must 
be termed the height of unrealism. The results of this prohibition 
should have been clearly foreseeable. No pragmatic test was needed 
to establish the utter unworkability of this new experiment. 

b. The American soldier, coming from a country not devastated 
by war, and not immediately threatened by invasion, famine and 
disease, is at a disadvantage when it comes to an intuitive or reasoned 
understanding of the causes and implications of the conflict.?_ No- 
where has this ever affected his valor and endurance. But once hos- 
tilities have ceased, the American soldier can become an easy victim 
of clever counter-propaganda. A sample poll taken late in 1945 
among American troops stationed in Germany gave the following 
interesting picture: 


5 It was not necessary to disestablish administrative agencies in order 
to eliminate Nazism: There is, after all, a difference between institutions 
and their personnel. 


® British soldiers now occupying Germany get two weeks’ leave once 
every three or four months. — See Drew Middleton’s report in the New 
York Times, January 28, 1946. 


‘Compare the present writer’s discussion of this important point in 


“Peace and Politics,” Thought, June 1943, particularly the example given 
in annotation 12, p. 247. 
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Fifty-one percent said they believed Adolph Hitler did the 
Reich a lot of good before 1939. 
Twenty-two percent said they believed the Germans under 
Hitler had good reasons for the persecution of the Jews. 
Nineteen percent stated they believed Germany had either some 
or a good deal of justification for starting the World conflict. 
Another eleven percent said they were not quite sure.® 
Now, it is true that such polls should not be taken too literally. 
One of their greatest methodological flaws is that very often the 
phrasing of the question predetermines the answer. Nevertheless, 
the above-mentioned poll reveals a significant trend in thinking of 
American soldiers. They are not to blame for it. Their suscepti- 
bility to these ideas should have been taken into account by the 
proper authorities. Instead it was assumed that every American 
soldier is a natural ‘‘ambassador of democracy’’ whose very presence 
in formerly totalitarian countries would be an element of political 
reeducation. It was never envisioned that reeducation could also 
work in reverse. Instead of clamping down even a temporary ban 
on fraternization, it would have been better to spend the energies 
wasted in this futile effort on basic orientation of the troops sta- 
tioned in Europe. Yet little was done in this respect. The result 
is bewilderment and confusion among occupation troops climaxing 
in the “‘we-want-to-go-home’’ demonstrations of January 1946. 


3. The actual cultural relations between the people of the 
United States and of Germany should have been analyzed realistical- 
ly, instead of being distorted by such generalizations as the contrast 
between American democracy, religious and racial tolerance and Ger- 
man militarism and religious and racial intolerance. It should have 
been recognized that the Germans are the most ‘‘Americanized”’ na- 
tion of Europe. ‘They are more like the Americans than the British 
in their development of large-scale industry, mass production, publicity 
methods, the adoption of American folkways, such as swing music, 
and the consumption of cocktails. The German girl is almost as 
‘independent’ as the American girl. At any rate, she is much more 
so than the girls in allegedly revolutionary France. Germany 
abounds in super-speedways, modern plumbing, and other gadgets 
considered typical of American standards. For this reason it should 
have been anticipated that the American soldiers were likely to feel 
more ‘“‘at home’ in Germany than in some more traditionalistic 


8 See the A.P. report from Wiesbaden, published in the New York 
Times, January 25, 1946. 
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European countries. This fact has been summarized aptly by a re- 
turned veteran who wrote in the New York Herald-Tribune of 
October 28, 1945, as follows: 


Germany, a highly industrialized nation, resembles the 
United States more than any other European -people in her 
living conditions. 

Germany, the same as the United States, is one of the com- 
paratively few countries which makes cleanliness one of life’s 
essentials, a powerful factor in making an American feel rather 
at home in Germany. 


In view of all this, a real definition of the situation resulting 
from the military occupation of parts of Germany by American 
forces would have indicated clearly that the proposed occupation 
practices were bound to fail. While the particular shape of social 
situations as they might arise under specially created conditions is 
not subject to precise prediction, the general pattern of such a situa- 
tion can be visualized if an adequate preliminary definition is made. 


Had such a procedure been followed prior to the actual occupa- 
tion of Germany, the following measures that were completely or 
partly omitted would have been taken. 


1. There should have been a thorough instruction of the Ameri- 
can soldier in the origin, nature, aims, and methods of National 
Socialism. This would have deepened his understanding of the 
causes and objectives of this war and of his presence in Germany. 

2. Non-fraternization should have been applied only to known 
ardent and active nazis. No attempt should have been made to regu- 
late in all details all social contacts between the forces of occupation 
and the general civilian population in defeated Germany. 

3. Democratic anti-Nazi forces of the German people should 
never have been discouraged or their existence overlooked. 

4. There should never have been an attempt to involve the 
Army of Occupation in actual operations of government units, espe- 
cially on the lower levels. 

5. The continuity or reconstruction of central administrative 
institutions of the defeated nation should have been facilitated rather 
than disrupted. This could have been done without impairing a 
sensible policy of denazification. 


Even under favorable conditions, military occupation presents 
tremendous difficulties. The actual conditions under which Ameri- 
can military occupation has to take place in Germany, are, however. 
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the worst conceivable. This is not merely the result of the suicidal 
stand taken by the Nazis, but also of the Four-Power split of the 
occupied territory and the lack of agreement on political fundamentals 
among the occupying powers. Under such circumstances the danger 
of total collapse of administrative devices and of all economic and 
social functions of the defeated nation is very great, to the 
mounting embarrassment of the Armies of Occupation. It can be 
increased only if we persist in the hopeless attempts to verify occupa- 
tion theories and validate arbitrary working hypotheses concerning 
the defeated nation. The only solution is to review the whole 
problem in terms of a real situational analysis and to break for 
once with our thought habits of an experimental pragmatism which 
has no recourse to experience or to common sense. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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An Anatomy of Racial Intolerance 
ERIK R. Vv. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


“Ainda que somos negros gente somos a alma tenemos”’ 
Portuguese proverb 


THERE are two major forms of intolerance (and of discrimination 
which is the inevitable byproduct of intolerance): intolerance to- 
ward ideas and intolerance toward people. These two manifesta- 
tions are basically separate phenomena, and even the tendency of our 
time to confuse issues and to create chaos in thinking has not ob- 
literated all fundamental differences between them. Of course, 
simple minds will inevitably attack persons qua persons, although 
they are merely carriers of ideas, but the fact remains that our in- 
tolerance toward human beings who do not share our religious or 
political beliefs is (originally at least) impersonal. Catholics per- 
secuted heretics and vice versa, royalists and republicans exiled each 
other because they wanted to silence, to restrain or to eliminate peo- 
ple who attacked ideas, concepts and a way of life which they con- 
sidered sacrosanct. Men in past ages defended their God and the 
tenets they held true by ringing words; if these failed, they resorted 
to force. But actually they wanted to win over all those who dis- 
agreed with them. Persecution was an acknowledgment of failure. 
A policy of ‘‘open arms’’ has nothing to do with personal animosi- 
ties. And there was more joy over the convert than over the seven- 
ty-seven orthodox who had never faltered. 

The degree of our religious or political intolerance depends from 
a whole score of factors: our temperament, the strength of our con- 
victions, the very character of our ideology. Past centuries with 
their great stress on (feudal or nonfeudal) loyalty punished apostasy 
severely but the congenital heterodox had by the standards of 1944 
at least a tolerable existence. Jews in the Middle Ages were, against 
all papal and royal admonitions, often victimized by the mob and 
exiled by the rulers. Christians and Jews, as ‘‘Peoples of the Book”’ 
lived as second-class citizens relatively unmolested under the sultans. 
But neither the Jews in the West nor Christians and Jews in the 
East could be legally forced to give up their religion. The increased 
tolerance toward ideas in some countries today is due partly to the 
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cognition that ideas cannot triumph by force alone and partly to 
the fact that most people are less sure, less convinced about the ab- 
solute validity of their ideology. Ours is an age of emotions rather 
than of convictions. 

This is also the reason why intolerance toward persons for their 
inborn physical traits, their psychological makeup and their very 
personality is on the increase. To a certain extent the misanthropist 
and the misogynist belong in that category, but the typical modern 
representative of personal intolerance is the (ethnic-linguistic) na- 
tionalist and, even more so, the racialist. We admit that racialism 
can be rationalized and thus intellectually “‘justified’’ (as most of 
our other vices); there is also little doubt that it can exist in the 
guise of religion, as among the Jews of the Old Testament (Cf. 1 
Esdras 9 and 10 and Nehemia 13) and the Shintoists, or that it 
can rely on the help of a servile science as in national socialism. 
Yet in essence it is emotional and based on an a priori hostility. The 
nationalist, at least, still holds out a slim hope to the young person 
still capable of assimilation, but the racialist is defiant to the end. 
He has never opened his arms and his will for elimination has noth- 
ing to do with the disappointment of the rejected lover. His lan- 
guage is “‘biblical’’ yet in conformity with the Nuremberg Laws: 
“Thou art damned to the third and fourth generation.”” And the 
alternative he offers is that of docile, animal subjection or brutal 
annihilation. 

In the Middle Ages, reserving emotions to the mobs while the 
intellectuals cultivated an ‘‘arid scholasticism,’’ racialism was un- 
known. The Parsifal legend featured Feirefitz, the hero’s gallant 
mulatto brother, whose face was checkered as a chessboard. Pope 
Anaclet II was Jewish born and the idea that the Jewish people 
were bad (qua race and not qua religion) would have caused great 
hilarity among Christians whose Savior, whose greatest saint and 
first pope, had been physically Israelites. Prayers for the conversion 
of the Jews had to be said on Good Friday, and the baptism of a 
Jew in a city was celebrated by the whole community. It is also 
significant that the papal ghettos of Avignon and of Rome were 
the only ones in Europe which had always been efficiently guarded 
against the wrath of the populace envious of the banking and com- 
mercial privileges of the Jews. The two aims, conversion and ex- 
termination, are so different that to call Nazism medieval is far off 
the mark; no philosophy of emotions and of incorrigible fatality 
could develop in the shadow of Rome. ; 
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When we speak about “‘racial problems’’ we have to bear in mind 
that the problem concerns ourselves, our reactions, our attitudes as 
well as the glib pseudo-rational deductions from our superficial im- 
pressions. In order to limit our investigation we will deal merely 
with the psychology of racialism in this country, and pick out three 
major groups: 


1. Negroes, who are considered to be ‘‘inferior’’ and have there- 
fore to “‘be kept in their place.” 


2. Jews and Orientals, whose intellectual abilities are not 
doubted. They are not “‘inferior’’ but ‘‘dangerous.” 


3. The cognate group of South and East European immigrants 
who, lacking strong racial or religious barriers, have assimilated to 
an extent which makes them “‘less dangerous’’ than people used to 
think. The opposition against them was largely based on the fear 
of ‘‘cheap labor.’” This fear together with its numerous rationaliza- 
tions has largely abated. The Chinese and many of the ‘““Bohunks’’ 
were even “‘gallant allies.” 


We have stated before that racial intolerance is largely emotional. 
In other words; the very sight, the nearness, the presence of a person 
of another race creates an animosity, a dislike and an uneasiness 
which is even more marked if such a person assumes an attitude of 
social and human equality toward the “‘objector.’’ Which, then. 
are the psychologic factors creating such an amazing situation? 


The generic answer. is: a feeling of inferiority. Cruelty without 
hatred is rare, but hatred without fear is unthinkable. And in 
turn there is no fear without some feeling of inferiority (and help- 
lessness). Now, it is not absolutely necessary that this aforemen- 
tioned inferiority complex stands in direct connection with a specific 
human object. There are people who feel (consciously or subcon- 
sciously) inferior “‘all around,” and it braces their ego to think that 
millions of other people, on account of their race, are ‘‘automatical- 
ly’’ inferior to them. Such people are racialists because the very 
idea of their own ‘“‘racial superiority’’ acts as a necessary corset to 
their starved personalities. It is obvious that such human beings 
deprived of the perhaps less destructive sop of class pride are more 
prone to become rabid racialists; racial intolerance is, therefore, 
more pronounced among the lower classes, as for instance among 
the poor white trash of the South and in the lower middle class of 
Europe (and the U. S.). Nothing is more erroneous than to see in 
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heel-clicking junkers with monocles and horsewhips the mainstays 
of German Anti-Judaism. It is the schoolteacher who formed the 
largest single group in the Nazi party.’ 

This is only a small part of the explanation of this modern, 
disquieting phenomenon of racialism. We have to bear in mind 
that the outstanding characteristic of modern times, as compared to 
past centuries, is identity as opposed to diversity. It so happened 
in the Middle Ages that not two human beings had exactly the 
same civil status, rights and duties. Every major city had its own 
laws, measures, constitution, way of life. Mass manufacture was 
extremely rare and hence generally no two products of the same 
artisan were the same. There was no equality, and liberty existed 
under the form of privileges which meant: ‘‘I am privileged to do 
something you cannot do!’’ Our age has passed through a liber- 
tarian period and approaches a century of equality. Yet equality 
is the blood brother of identity. The terrifying, totalitarian move- 
ments of our age are illiberal to the core, but preach a gospel of iden- 
tity of sameness. Our culture strives to eliminate the more salient 
differences between men and women, between the generations, be- 
tween the various parts of the country — it is centralizing, unifying, 
depersonalizing. The totalitarians endeavor to establish a unique 
pattern among their citizenry. One government decrees the Nordic 
race ideal, another country the proletarian norm, a third country 
becomes the prey of ethnic uniformism. Of course, the majority is 
usually taken as the pattern and the minorities are expected to con- 
form. Yet racial minorities are by their very nature incapable of 
conforming. The alternative is banishment, the concentration camp, 
gas chambers, and the artificial starvation of the dissenters whose 
“crime’’ cannot even be amended; a proscribed mother language, 
“nonaryan” parents or titled grandparents are assaults against the 
new tyrannical law of averages. 


There still remains the question of the psychological origin for 
this sudden frenzy for identity. Why this frantic desire for same- 
ness? The roots for this urge are manifold. The fear to ‘“‘stick 
out’’ and to attract attention, thus increasing self-consciousness, is 


1Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dilemma, the most authoritative 
book on the Negro question so far, acknowledges that racial intolerance 
is least developed in the established upper classes. Franz Neumann in his 
Behemoth lists as Nazis with a background of schoolteachers: Himmler, 
— Rust, the two Wagners, Biirckel — a terrifying collection in- 
eed. 
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of little importance. The subconscious wish to broaden one's ego 
by extending it to all other persons cannot be. overlooked. Such an 
attitude is egocentrism in its literal form, and egocentrism, after all, 
is the most obvious alternative to theocentrism which gradually fades 
out. If God’s objective point of view shall not prevail because His 
very existence is denied, then ‘‘our’’ subjective angle is paramount; 
and the ‘“‘we’’ naturally embraces and includes the “‘I,’’ if it is not a 
multiplication or a projection of I’s. To this must be added a 
certain feeling of inferiority which we have toward the ‘‘stranger.”’ 
We think that we cannot read his mind, but that he sees us as clear- 
ly as an interrogating police officer sees a freshly arrested criminal 
sitting under a 500-watt lamp. His personality is a mystery in 
which we do not share; his yellow or black face is a ‘‘mask’’ hiding 
his personal secret. We try to rationalize his inferiority which we 
loudly assert, but as persons as well as members of a race we have a 
fear increased by our bad conscience and deep down in our minds a 
feeling of being handicapped, of being, in some mysterious respect, 
inferior after all. It is exactly this very sentiment, though never 
openly admitted, that turns us into haters of an aggressive sort be- 
lieving that attack is the best form of defense. Such acts increase our 
uneasiness, our bad conscience and the vicious circle of racial in- 
tolerance is thus complete. 

It is obvious that racial intolerance will not be successfully com- 
bated by “‘enlightenment”’ or by “‘more education.’’ These measures 
can deal only with symptoms, but not with the causes of that 
malady; they can be used effectively to combat the various rational- 
izations of our emotional disturbances? and spiritual ugliness, of 
which there are so many. Haven't we heard often enough that the 
Negro is inferior because a) he is ‘‘nearer to the animal,’’ b) be- 
cause he is a descendant of slaves, c) because he is lazy, unintelligent, 
untrustworthy, unstable, unimaginative, sexually uncontrolled? All 
these rationalizations are mere excuses which serve to exculpate other- 
wise indefensible attitudes. They can easily be refuted, for instance, 
by pointing out that a) the thick lips, the male body devoid of hair 
and the long legs of the African race make it more remote from the 
anthropoids than the Caucasian race, that b) Brazil, which today 


* The Negro male is also perhaps a “superman” of whom we have to 
be jealous because he is “black.” This may be the basis of the hysterical 
fear of the Negro rapist. Why is the ideal man “tall, dark and hand- 
some”? Why is a female voice in the telephone a “blond voice”? Here 
is a big field for the psychoanalyst to explore. 
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does not discriminate against colored people, had slavery until 1888, 
and that numerous Americans in this country had parents who 
were serfs (in Europe) until 1863, that c) Negroes as a racial group 
have, according to Professor E. Hooton, the lowest percentage of 
rape in this country. Yet destroying the rationalizations will not 
attack the evil at its roots. Already Pascal says that the heart has 
reasons which reason is unaware of. It is our hearts, not our minds, 
which are sick. Even the popular trick of rationalization which 
culminates in the question whether one would like to see one’s 
sister or daughter married to a Negro is a catch question which 
belongs into the same category. Since marriage has strong physical 
aspects and our sexual inclinations are strongly colored by fixed types, 
it is in a way easy to harp on the irrational prejudices. But why 
should Joan Green, who abhors the idea of marrying a man with 
red hair and also the idea of her sister becoming engaged to a man 
of that type, be forced to avoid all social contacts with males crowned 
by some piece of auburn fur? And even if I object (on purely emo- 
tional grounds) against my sister marrying a man with curly black 
hair and a brown skin, why should that compel me to shun a Negro 
in a hotel lobby, in a drawing-room, a country club or an office? 
(And why, may I ask, should my sister who has to live her own 
life, take my emotional prejudices seriously?) 

The racial prejudices against Orientals (Chinese and Japanese) 
as well as against Jews take seemingly a different form; in reality we - 
face here again our well known enemy, the inferiority complex. 
(Matters are not made better, but worse, by an inferiority complex 
on the receiving end). Of course, the inferiority complex lies here on 
the surface and is much more obvious than in the case of the Negro. 
Usually an intellectual superiority of the representatives of these old 
and established races is conceded. The Jews, the Chinese and the 
Japanese are clever, perhaps even diabolically clever. Their intel- 
lectual superiority is in the popular imagination compensated by a 
moral inferiority. (Here again is another field for the psychologist 
who should explain to us why real or supposed shrewdness is gen- 
erally met with suspicion and why popular heroes from Parsifal to 
Joe Palooka were at all times surrounded by an aura of naivete if 
not of downright stupidity). As “‘strangers’’ wearing ‘‘impene- 
trable masks,’’ they are supposed, like the Negro, to have a secret, 
but since they are ‘‘clever’’ their secret is of a collective and coor- 
dinated nature; no doubt they are involved in endless conspiracies 
recorded in unintelligible Hebrew letters and Chinese characters. 
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We have seen in earlier movies the simple-minded American de- 
tective again and again breaking up slit-eyed Orientals huddling to- 
gether in sinister palavers by socking these yellow devils manly under 
their chins and we have also heard the sighs of horror when the 
first piece of evidence of foul murder was produced: a piece of paper 
covered with Chinese characters or Japanese kanas. That stuff was 
obviously not taught in Mechanicsville High, it was strange, it wore 
a ‘‘mask’’; it was impenetrable, it was vicious and wicked. And a 
hopeless provincialism celebrated its triumphs.* 

The Chinese are today in the class of “gallant allies,’’ but the 
Japanese had to labor under a double burden. Yet it was interest- 
ing to see how the hatred against the American Japanese had grad- 
ually abated since 1943. The fact that one of the best-decorated 
American battalions is composed of Nisei has little to do with it. 
The masses rarely reason. But the hatred against these unfortunate 
Americans of Nipponese descent was in the same ratio as the Japa- 
nese victories; the sweep of Tojo’s men in 1942 brought a feeling 
of helplessness, of a never openly acknowledged inferiority which 
has now been eliminated. Today everybody knows that the Japs 
can be licked and that they are licked. Fear has been changed into 
contempt. Hatred is-in a way a form of respect. 

Anti-Judaism is also based on a luciferian assumption; the Jews, 
as the “‘children of darkness’’ are clever but wicked. Yet the truth 
is that the highly propagandized Jewish shrewdness is often over- 
rated; the Jewish mind works quickly and is also, contrary to Nazi 
claims, full of originality. There is only one Jewish triumph, the glory 
of all glories, and that is the first Christmas. There has never been 
one since, and thus the Jews are sad. It is exactly this Jewish 
melancholia which the racialist, in favor of the luciferian concept, 
prefers to ignore. 

In the case of Anti-Judaism, religious aspects, and, in my per- 
sonal opinion, even metaphysical elements have to be taken into 
consideration, but their discussion is’ outside of the scope of this 
article. 

At the bottom of racial intolerance is also the thinking in racial 
categories with fixed animosities. The intrinsic injustice of such an 
attitude is apparent if we remember the race or color of any person 
differing from us as the most salient feature of his personality. As 


8 An interesting treatise could also be written on the psychologic 
evaluation of the yellow color. 
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has so often been pointed out, John Doe who had been tread on his 
toes by a hurrying Negro will upon his return home relate this in- 
cident by referring to the ‘‘culprit’’ as a Negro. Would he in the 
case of being injured by a fair blue-eyed young man refer to him as 
a ‘‘damned Nordic’? Certainly not.* The physical pain has been 
inflicted on him not by a passerby but by a representative of the 
Negro race. Thinking in fixed human categories is unfortunately 
increasing rather than decreasing. The slow evaporation of re- 
ligious values which stood for the discrimination between saints 
and sinners (and only secondarily for the distinction between ortho- 
dox and heterodox) has aggravated the problem in a society as con- 
sciously communitarian as the American one. 


Since our problem itself is psychological and moral, but is con- 


-cerned with attitudes toward physical aspects of the human per- 


sonality only such an ideology can deal successfully with this disease 
which is 1) addressing itself with supernatural arguments and sanc- 
tions to all men and 2) relegates the physical part of the human 
person to a secondary place. Only certain religions fulfill these re- 
quirements, since they alone offer valid arguments against our tend- 
ency to yield to subjective emotions. We have yet to hear a philo- 
sophically watertight argument on a materialistic basis against racial 
intolerance. Of course, this problem can be alleviated by purely 
economic means, but this remains merely an alleviation; the root 
of the trouble is spiritual and ideological. 


A glance at Direr’s Totentanz or the pictures of saints by Zur- 
baran featuring praying men and women with death skulls show 
us the deeper reason for the religious argument. The skull is the 
very symbol of the decayed flesh and the departed soul, it is beyond 
those vile earthly emotions which empoison down here our peace 
and mutual charity. And is exactly the religious decay which con- 
tributes to our general weakness and thus to the nefarious craving 
for uniformity. José Ortega y Gasset writes with great insight: 


,Probably the origin of this anti-individual fury lies in 
the fact that in their innermost hearts the masses feel them- 
selves weak and defenseless in the face of their destiny. Ona 
bitter and terrible page Nietzsche notes, how, in primitive so- 
cieties which were weak when confronted with the difficulties 


‘It is interesting that various committees dedicated to the improve- 
ment of race relations have made it a primary point to persuade their 
local newspapers not to use the race label in their police reporting. 
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of existence, every individual and original act was a crime, 
and the man who tried to lead a solitary life was a malefactor. 
He must in everything comport himself to the fashion of the 
tribe.® 


Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


5 Invertebrate Spain. New York: W. W. Morton, 1937. 
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Judaic Social Thought* 


-EvaA J. Ross 


IF we are to “face contemporary issues,’’ which is the theme of this 
our seventh convention, a knowledge of Judaic social thought will 
be especially useful. First and foremost, we have such an important 
Jewish minority group of upward of five million persons in the 
United States. A subsidiary reason for our studying this subject 
would be because of the Zionist movement which hopes to set up a © 
Jewish national organization in Palestine. And then, of course, we 
Christians are interested in Jewish social thought because it had so 
important an influence on Christian general social thought. 

There are two main sources for Judaic thought: the Bible, with 
its principles of law (the Torah) and the collection of early rabbinic 
studies of the law (the Talmud)? some of which were made con- 
temporaneously with Old Testament writings, and some at a later 
date. The Old Testament remains, of course, the chief source of 
the principles behind Judaic social thought, but there are many books 
on modern times which might be consulted.” 


* Address given at the Seventh Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, March 2, 
1946. 


1 Probably the most convenient recent reference for the social thought 
of the Talmud is Newman, L. J., ed., The Talmudic Anthology (New York: 
Behrman House, Inc., 1945). There are many writings in the Talmud 
which are offensive to Christians, although most of these have been deleted 
in recent years. It must be rermembered that feelings among the Jews 
were somewhat naturally high, as Christianity spread apace in the early 
days. Then too, the Talmud was a sort of Congressional Record of Juda- 
ism, and many statements of rabbis were inserted according to the de- 
mands of those rabbis who had influence in these matters. 

2 See such books as the following: Browne, L., The Wisdom of Israel: 
An Anthology (New York: Random House, 1945); Ededin, B. M., Jewish 
Customs and Ce emonies (New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., 1941); 
Ededin, B. M., J: vish Holidays and Festivals (New York: Hebrew Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940), Fitch, F. M., One God, the Ways We Worship Him 
(New York: Lothrop, Lee, Shepherd, 1944); Goldstein, D., Jewish Pan- 
orama (St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press, 1940); Jung, Rabbi L., The 
Jewish Library (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928- First Series; Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1930 Second Series: Jewish Library Publishing Co., 1934 
Third Series); Karpf, M. J., Jewish Community Organization (New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1988); Smith, H. P., A Treasure Hunt in Judaism 
(New York: Hebrew Publishing Co., 1942). 
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Today, Jews are stated to be Orthodox, Conservative, or 
Liberal. The Orthodox and Conservative Jews still follow some- 
what strictly the teachings of the Bible and the Talmud. The Con- 
servatives are somewhat more liberal than the Orthodox, but the 
Liberal Jews have become so independent in their thought that one 
cannot say that the Bible and the Talmud closely indicate their 
general teachings. This paper, therefore, refers more especially to 
the social thought of the Orthodox and the Conservatives. 

In discussing first the Judaic teachings on marriage and family 
life, it must be said that monogamy has always been an ideal among 
the Hebrews. The original form of marriage was monogamy (Gen. 
2, 24; Matt. 19, 4-8). Noe and his sons seem to have been mono- 
gamous (Prov. 5, 18-19). The monogamous wife was held up 
for admiration (Prov. 31, 10-31). Despite the ideal, polygyny 
was practiced quite early in Jewish history, for we read in Genesis 
6, 19, that Lamech had two wives. Nevertheless, there was a limit 
to the number of wives a man might have, apart from the obvious 
one of cost (Deut. 17, 17). A distinction was drawn between the 
first wife and her children, and the concubines or secondary wives 
and their offspring. Concubines did not have the solemn rite of 
marriage performed, and they did not have authority in the house- 
hold. The greatest difference was perhaps in the inheritance of 
property, for the sons of concubines did not inherit property from 
their father, although he might provide for them by will. Each 
wife had her own tent or other abode (Gen. 31, 33) and the chil- 
dren of concubines were legitimate. This system, of course, does 
not exist today. 

Divorce, however, was and still is permitted under certain cir- 
cumstances. This is based on the statements in Deuteronomy. It 
is easier for a man to secure a divorce than for a woman — rather 
the reverse of what exists in our normal American society. This is 
because it is the man who has to present the bill of divorce to the 
woman. “If a man take a wife, and have her, and she find not 
favor in his eyes, for some uncleanness: he shall write a bill of di- 
vorce, and shall give it in her hand, and send her out of his house’ 
(Deut. 24, 1). In the Old Testament no man was supposed to 
divorce a woman whom he had married after premarital intercourse 
(Deut. 22, 29). Today divorce cases are tried in the presence of 
three authorized rabbis, and if the parties cannot be persuaded to 
live together amicably, they are allowed a divorce. 
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The peculiar custom of the levirate (by which a widow has a 
right to be married by her deceased husband’s brother or next male 
kin, if he has died without offspring and if she does not want to take 
another husband, still exists. This is undoubtedly due to the hope 
of every Jew that the Messiah would come of his family. It also 
insured the perpetuation of the dead man’s name, for a male child 
of such a union was considered to be the son of the deceased husband 
and inherited his property (Deut. 25, 5-6). It likewise made ma- 
terial provision for the widow (Deut. 25, 5-6). The brother can 
refuse the woman if he wishes to, but this is considered as a some- 
what disgraceful procedure (Deut. 25, 7-10; Gen. 38, 3-30). 

Laws concerning sexual morality are very stringent (Exod. 20, 


“14; 22, 19; Lev. 28, 6-14; 19, 19-20; 20, 9-20; 21, 9; Deut. 


5, 18; 22, 5, 21-30; 23, 17-18; 24, 11-12; 27, 2-26; Osee 10, 
14). Adultery is strictly forbidden (Exod. 20, 14; Deut. 5, 18). 
In olden days, adultery was punished by the death of both parties. 
(Lev. 20, 10; 21, 9; Num. 5, 12—31; Deut. 22, 22—25), and a man 
suspecting his wife of marital infidelity could submit her to a trial 
by ordeal (Num. 5, 12—20). Semi-public proof of virginity was 
sometimes required (Deut. 22, 13-20). Children born to pro- 
hibited unions were not allowed to marry Jews of legitimate birth 
until the tenth generation (Deut. 23, 2-3). These latter provisions 
are today in abeyance. 

There are several impediments to marriage in addition to the 
ones noted above. With the exception of the levirate, near relatives 
could not marry (Lev. 18, 6-18; 20, 19-21). Israelites were not 
allowed to marry members of heathen -nations (Deut. 17, 3-4; 
Exod. 34, 15-16; Josue 33, 12—13; III Kings 11, 2, I Esdras 9, 
12). Today, Jews must not marry non-Jews. In earlier times, a 
female heir was also forbidden to marry outside her father’s tribe, 
so that the property should be kept intact (Num. 36, 6-0). Cap- 
tive women might, however, be taken in marriage by the captor 
(Deut. 21, 11-14). 

The Hebrew family is patriarchal. The power of the man both 
as husband and father is very great, and in biblical days he could 
even, sell his daughter into slavery (Exod. 21, 7-11). Yet every 
man had to obey the commandments. Many are the exhortations 
to him throughout the Bible that he should be hard-working, peaceful, 
just, charitable, and not given to drunkenness or lust. Job’s self- 
vindication is a model for all Hebrew men to follow: his assertion 
that he had walked humbly, justly, and chastely; how he was just 
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in dealing with servants, and gave to the poor, the fatherless, and 
widows (Job. 29, 31). 

Women are also supposed to be modest, humble, and hard- 
working. The famous description of the valiant woman is too 
well known to quote at length (Prov. 31, 10-31). Several pas- 
sages in the Scriptures are especially written about her. ‘‘Houses 
and riches are given by parents: but a prudent wife is properly from 
the Lord’ (Prov. 19, 14). “‘A wise woman buildeth her house: 
but the foolish will pull down with her hands that which is built”’ 
(Prov. 14, 1). “A diligent woman is a crown to her husband: 
and she that doth things worthy of confusion is a rottenness in his 
bones’”’ (Prov. 12, 4). ‘Happy is the husband of a good wife: for 
the number of his years is double. A virtuous woman rejoiceth her 
husband: and shall fulfill the years of his life in peace. A good 
wife is a good portion’ (Ecclus. 26, 1-3; cf. also Tobias 10, 13). 
Above all, a wife is suposed to be obedient to her husband: “A 
woman, if she have superiority, is contrary to her husband” (Ecclus. 
25, 30). She is not to be vain or haughty. Isaias gives a descrip- 
tion of the ornaments, clothes and hairdress of his time which gave 
offense, and he enumerates the punishments to be meted out to the 
“daughters of Sion’”’ (Is. 3, 16-24). Neither is the ideal Hebrew 
woman to be quarrelsome or jealous (Ecclus. 25, 29; 26, 8-9; 
Prov. 21, 19). 

Children are looked upon as blessings, and the male heir is espe- 
cially cherished. Parents have the duty of instructing their children 
in the history of their. people, and in the teachings of God (Deut. 
4, 9-10; 6, 20-25). Because parents might neglect this instruc- 
tion, or might themselves be forgetful of God's teachings, in the 
early days all the people had to assemble in the seventh year for in- 
struction (Deut. 31, 10-13), and the laws had to be inscribed on a 
stone for handy reference (Deut. 26, 8). 

Parents are told to be very strict in teaching and disciplining 
their children: “‘Hast thou children? Instruct them, and bow down 
their neck from their childhood. Hast thou daughters? Have a care 
of their body, and show not thy countenance gay toward them. 
Marry thy daughter well, and thou shalt do a great work. And 
give her to a wise man” (Ecclus. 7, 25-27). ‘‘Folly is bound up 
in the heart of a child: and the rod of correction shall drive it away”’ 
(Prov. 22, 15). “Open rebuke is better than hidden love’’ (Prov. 
27, 5; cf. also Prov. 13, 24; 22, 6; 23, 13; 29, 17; Ecclus. 30, 
1-30). ; 
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Children are taught strictly to obey and honor their parents: 
‘‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest be long-lived 
upon the land which the Lord thy God will give thee’ (Exod. 20, 
12; cf. also Deut. 5, 16; Ecclus. 3, 2-18; 7, 29-30). In biblical 
times children who struck or cursed their parents were punished by 
death (Exod. 21, 15, 17; Lev. 20, 9; Deut. 21, 18-21; 27; Prov. 
20, 20). 

Many rules are laid down concerning the conduct of masters 
toward their servants. Because the sabbath day is a social institu- 
tion, the whole household has a day of rest (Exod. 20, 8-11; 23, 
12; Lev. 22, 2-3; Deut. 5, 12-15). Religious festivals are to be 
observed by all the household, including the hired servants (Deut. 
12, 18; 16, 11). No one is to have his wages withheld when due: 
‘Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy, and the poor, whether 
he be thy brother, or a stranger that dwelleth with thee in the land, 
and is within thy gates. But thou shalt pay him the price of his 
labor the same day, before the going down of the sun, because he is 
poor, and with it maintaineth his life: lest he cry against thee to 
the Lord, and it be reputed to thee for a sin’’ (Deut. 24, 14-15; 
cf. also Lev. 19, 13). 

Slaves were part of the early Hebrew household, and were of 
two kinds: Hebrews and foreigners. Although slavery no longer 
exists, it may be of interest to outline the original Hebrew teachings 
concerning them. A person might become a slave for various reasons. 
He might be taken in war (Deut. 20, 14; 21, 10). He might be 
a slave because of inability to pay debts (4 Kings 4, 1); or as a 
legal reparation if he could not make restitution for theft (Exod. 
22, 3). He might be born a slave or have given himself voluntarily 
into slavery (Lev. 25, 39-40). Sometimes a father sold his child 
into slavery (Exod. 21, 7-8). 

Slaves were treated in a different manner than hired servants, 
but not in an inhuman way (Deut. 21, 11-14). They were en- 
titled to the Sabbath day of rest and to a holiday on religious fes- 
tivals. Every seventh year, and every fiftieth or jubilee year, He- 
brew slaves had to be released from involuntary bondage (Exod. 
21, 2-4; Deut. 15, 12-15). They had to be compensated for in- 
juries (Exod. 21, 20-27; 32); and they were given provisions to 
help them to reestablish themselves as freedmen (Deut. 15, 13-15; 
18). “If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve thee; 
in the seventh year he shall go out: if having a wife, his wife shall 
also go out with him’ (Exod. 21, 2-3). ‘‘When thy brother, a 
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Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, is sold to thee, and hath served 
thee six years, in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free. And 
when thou sendest him out free, thou shalt not let him go away 
empty. But shall give him for his way out of thy flocks, and out 
of thy barnfloor, and out of thy winepress, wherewith the Lord thy 
God shall bless thee’’ (Deut. 15, 11-15). Ifa slave wished to re- 
main with his master at a time when he could legally be set free, 
he had to make a public and formal declaration of this (Exod. 21, 
4—6; Deut. 15, 15-17). In the jubilee year everyone was free to 
return to his family (Lev. 25, 10; 40-42). If a slave sought refuge 
with another, he was not to be returned to the former master (Deut. 
24, 15-16). It is to be noted, however, that neither slaves nor 
servants were to be treated with sentimental kindness: “‘He that 
nourisheth his servant delicately from his childhood, afterward shall 
find him stubborn”’ (Prov. 29, 21). 

The ownership of private property is strictly recognized: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal’’ (Exod. 20, 15; cf. also Deut. 5, 20). Strict resti- 
tution for injury, damage, or loss of another’s property is insisted 
upon (Exod. 22, 1-15). If property is found, it has to be restored 
to the original owner: ‘‘If thou meet thy enemy’s ox or ass going 
astray, bring it back to him’ (Exod. 23, 4). 

According to the Hebrew law, the first-born son of the first 
wife is especially favored and receives a double portion of the fa- 
ther’s property while the others share equally (Deut. 21, 15—17). 
The first-born son also receives a special paternal blessing, and is 
entitled to enter the priesthood or has to be redeemed from its obliga- 
tions (Exod. 13, 2; 22, 29; 36, 20). Daughters inherit only if 
there are no sons, but when brothers come of age they have to take 
care of their sisters; and in any event the brothers or uncles of the 
deceased man, or the next of kin, have the important task of caring 
for the widow and orphaned children. Jewish people usually be- 
come indigent only if the whole family is in that condition. 

Everyone has a certain right to the fruits of the earth, but the 
social good is taken care of: “If thou find as thou walkest by the 
way, a bird’s nest in a tree, or on the ground, and the dam sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs: thou shalt not take her with her 
young. But shalt let her go, keeping the young which thou hast 
caught: that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live a long 
time’ (Deut. 22, 6-7). Private property rights in land are also 
protected, even though the fruits of the land are considered partly 
public: ‘Going into thy neighbor’s vineyard, thou mayest eat as 
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many grapes as thou pleasest: but must carry none out with thee. 
If thou go into thy friend’s corn, thou mayest break the ears, and 
rub them in thy hand; but not reap them with a sickle’ (Deut. 
23, 24-25). 

In early times, property in land was kept within the tribes, and 
the acquisition of large estates was definitely frowned upon: ‘“Woe 
to you that join house to house and lay field to field, even to the 
end of the place: Shall you alone dwell in the midst of the earth?” 
(Is. 5, 9; cf. also Mich. 2, 2). The value of the land was pro- 
tected in that it had to lie fallow every seventh and every fiftieth year 
(Lev. 25, 3-6; 11-12). No outright sale of land could be made. 
With the exception noted below, all land reverted to the original 
family at the time of the jubilee year: ‘In the year of the jubilee 
all shall return to their possessions’ (Lev. 25, 13; cf. also Lev. 25, 
23-24; 27-28; 31, 33-34; Num. 26, 4). The price of land for 
sale was therefore affected by the nearness of the jubilee year to the 
time of sale. Even land vowed to the service of the Lord was re- 
turned to the family in the jubilee year (Lev. 27, 24). An excep- 
tion to this right was land in walled cities, where redemption, except 
for property of Levites, could take place only within a year of the 
sale, after which the buyer acquired property rights (Lev. 25, 29-— 
32). Even in cities, the property of Levites returned to the original 
owner in the jubilee year (Lev. 25, 32-33). 


The jubilee year regulations were not revived after the temple 
was destroyed, but in Orthodox Jewish communities, e.g. in some 
of the settlements in Palestine, the sabbatical year of the land still 
holds. 

The strong sense of community which prevails among the He- 
brews resulted in special laws to provide for the poor. Kindness is 
to be shown to all who are unfortunate, dependent, who wish to 
borrow because of need (Exod. 22, 25; Lev. 19, 9-10; 16-18; 32— 
34; Deut. 15, 7-11; 24, 12-14; 19-22). Charity to the poor is 
looked upon with special favor: ‘‘Give alms out of thy substance, 
and turn not away thy face from any poor person; for so it shall 
come to pass that the face of the Lord shall not be turned from thee. 
According to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much give 
abundantly; if thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly 
a little’ (Tob. 4, 7-9; cf. also Tob. 1, 19—20; Ecclus. 4, 1-5). 


One-tenth of all income is yearly set aside for religion. ‘‘All 
tithes of the land, whether of corn, or of the fruit of trees, are the 
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Lord’s and are sanctified to him. And if any man will redeem his 
tithes, he shall add the fifth part of them. Of all the tithes of oxen, 
and sheep, and goats, that pass under the shepherd’s rod, every tenth 
that cometh shall be sanctified to the Lord’’ (Lev. 27, 31-32). 
The poor used also to be cared for by approximately one-thirtieth 
part of the annual product of the land: ‘‘When thou hast made an 
end of tithing all thy fruits, in the third year of tithes thou shalt 
give it to the Levite, and to the stranger, and to the fatherless, and 
to the widow, that they may eat within thy gates, and be filled” 
(Deut. 26, 12; cf. also Deut. 14, 28-29). A hungry man always 
had something to eat, for the poor had to be allowed the gleanings 
of corn, olives, and grapes at each harvest (Deut. 25, 3-6; Deut. 
23, 24-25; 24, 19-22; Ruth 2). Whatever product grew on the 
land when it remained fallow in the seventh and jubilee years also 
belonged to the poor (Exod. 23, 10-11). 

It is still the custom among the Jews to give charity to poorer 
brethren in all simplicity, not as a favor, but as if the poor have 
by law a right to share their goods. ‘‘If one of thy brethren that 
dwelleth within the gates of thy city in the land which the Lord 
thy God will give thee, come to poverty: thou shalt not harden thy 
heart, nor close thy hand, but shalt open it to the poor man. Thou 
shalt lend him, that which thou perceiveth he hath need of. Be- 
ware lest perhaps a wicked thought steal in upon thee, and thou 
say in thy heart: the seventh year of remission draweth nigh. And 
thou turn away thy eyes from thy poor brother, denying to lend him 
that which he asketh: lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it 
become a sin unto thee. But thou shalt give to him. Neither shalt 
thou do anything craftily in relieving his necessities’ (Deut. 15, 
7-10). ‘‘Hear this, you that crush the poor and make the needy 
of the land to fail, saying: ‘When will the month be over, and we 
shall sell our wares: and the Sabbath, and we shall open the corn: 
that we may lessen the measure and increase the sickle and may con- 
vey in deceitful balances, that we may possess the needy for shoes 
and may sell the refuse of the corn?’’’ (Amos 8, 4—6; cf. also 
Zach. 7, 10). Punishment was promised to those who “‘oppress 
the needy and crush the poor’’ (Amos 4). 

Even security for a loan is not to be taken if it deprived a man 
of his livelihood (Deut. 24, 6; 10-13). Interest on loans is not 
to be charged to a Hebrew, but only to foreigners, who, in their 
turn, charged interest to Hebrew borrowers (Exod. 15, 3; 20, 25; 
Lev. 25, 35-38; Deut. 23, 19-20). 
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Important as charity is in the official teachings of the Hebrews, 

justice (Mishpat) is the keystone of their social thought. Contin- 
ually we find them commanded and exhorted to be just in their 
dealings with others. Defenseless foreigners, widows, orphans, the 
blind, and the deaf are not to be wronged (Exod. 20, 21-22; Lev. 
19, 14; Deut.1, 16; 16, 11-12; 24, 17, 19-22; 26, 12; 27, 19; 
‘Is. 1, 16-18; 3, 14-15; 10, 1—2; Jer. 5, 26-28; 22, 13-17; Amos. 
4,1; 5, 11-12; 8, 4-11). Not only is theft prohibited, but even 
covetousness is forbidden (Exod. 20, 16-17; Deut. 5, 20-21). 
Wages must be promptly paid (Lev. 19, 13; Deut. 24, 14-15). 
As pointed out elsewhere, property rights are protected, if property 
is found it has to be returned to the original owner, and strict resti- 
tution for injury, damage or loss of another's property is insisted 
upon. False weights and measures are prohibited, and honesty is 
expected in business relations (Lev. 19, 35—36; Deut. 25, 13-16; 
Jer. 5, 26-28; Mich. 6, 11). Punishment is promised to those 
who try to do injustice while keeping within the law (Mich. 2, 
1-2). Lying is strictly forbidden (Exod. 20, 16; 23, 1-2; Lev. 
19, 11; Deut. 19, 16-21; Ecclus. 20, 26-28; Mich. 6, 12; Jer. 
9, 5-6). 

The judges were commanded by Moses to be strictly just in their 
dealings with people: ‘“‘And I took out of your tribes men wise and 
honorable and appointed them rulers, tribunes, and centurions, and 
officers over fifties, and over tens, who might teach you all things. 
And I commanded them, saying: Hear him, and judge that which 
is just, whether he be one of our country, or a stranger. There shall 
be no difference of persons. You shall hear the little as well as the 
great. Neither shall you respect any man’s person, because it is the 
judgment of God” (Deut. 1, 15-17). To help the judges to main- 
tain impartiality, they are forbidden to receive bribes (Exod. 23, 8; 
Deut. 16, 19-20). Two witnesses are to be found to convict an 
accused person, and the judges are especially exhorted to be on their 
guard against false witnesses. Perjury is to be severely punished 
(Deut. 19, 15-19). 

Some of the main causes of poverty and crime were eliminated 
by the Hebrews by means of their legal code and social organiza- 
tion. In the Old Testament the code of law was stringent and the 
punishment harshly retributive, but the well-being of the community 
was maintained in large measure by the democratic universality of 
the law. The Hebrew community was, and is, well-integrated and 
orderly in its functioning. The family is a well-knit economic and 
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social unit, and the home training of children is excellent. It is 
taken for granted that those who can work should do so, but the 
needy poor are provided for, and destitution need not exist. As we 
have seen; wage payments are to be promptly made; dishonesty in 
business transactions and cheating of all types is severely looked down 
upon and punished; loans are provided without undue strain upon 
the needy borrower; and above all justice is done to the poor and 
the weak, as well as to the rich and the strong. Although bearing 
its own specific imprint, and owing much to the Stoics, Christian 
thought itself stems directly from the Hebrew and so has affinity 
with Orthodox and Conservative Jewish social thought today. 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Social Thought Among American Catholics 


in the Colonial Period” 
C. J. NUESSE 


i. 


MoDERN historians and social scientists have attempted in divers 
ways to rectify previous neglect of the connections between ideas 
and events. It is no longer novel to proceed upon the theory that 
“institutions and principles do not develop or move in a vacuum; 
they bear the impress of actual social need and of imperative adjust- 
ment, even though the waves of time often seem to dash in vain 
against the walls of habit and of established practice.’’' Recogni- 
tion of this impact of environment upon the minds of men has 
stimulated interest in the history of social thought and has broadened 
the scope of investigation in the field. Only a part of the record is 
apparent in the development of formal social philosophy; a com- 
plete history of social thought must embrace all the ideas which 
have been actually effective in aiding men — common men as well 
as scholars — to find meanings in their associations with others. 
Thus conceived, social thought is both an intrinsic element of the 
social process and an inevitable consequence of it. In its full com- 
pass it is indeed “‘the crystallized social experience of the race.’’? 
The application of this broad concept to the historical study 
of American Catholicism promises significant results, some of which 
it is the purpose of this paper to indicate. It should be noted imme- 
diately that during the colonial period there were few attempts by 
Catholics or others to present social theories in a systematic way. 


*A paper read to the Sixth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society at Chicago, January 27, 1945, based upon 
the author’s doctoral dissertation presented to the faculty of the School 
of Social Science of the Catholic University of America, and since pub- 
lished under the title, The Social Thought of American Catholics, 1684-1829 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1945). 

1 Quoted from Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional History of 
the United States (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1985), 4, 
by permission of the publishers. 

2Paul Hanly Furfey, A History of Social Thought (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1942), 2. 
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Social and political opinions in America were developed without 
much theoretical refinement, at least until the decade preceding the 
Revolution.* Hence the historian and the sociologist must depend 
for primary data upon the records of the activities of men of all 
social classes, and must seek to discover the assumptions implicit in 
customs, laws, and social institutions. Obviously nothing more 
than a summary exposition based upon such an approach is possible 
within the limits of this paper. 


II. 


It is pertinent to recall at the outset some general characteristics 
of the Catholic body in the colonial population which provide espe- 
cially significant clues for an interpretation of developments in social 
thought. In the first place, American Catholicism began as a trans- 
plantation from England, for its juridical establishment was in the 
Maryland plantation of 1634. The original Maryland colonists 
and: their descendants constituted the nucleus of the main body of 
the faithful during the whole colonial period and down to the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Until the appointment of John 
Carroll as prefect-apostolic in 1784, the colonies were an English 
mission served by priests who were, with few exceptions, English 
Jesuits. Intellectual and cultural life was unmistakably English in 
its broad outlines. Exceptions need to be made for only two groups 
with diverse cultural origins: the German Catholics in Pennsylvania 
who were officially enumerated as less than one thousand in a Cath- 
olic census of 1757,* and the Catholic Irish, imported chiefly as in- 
dentured servants or convicts, and not present in any great numbers 
until the third quarter of the eighteenth century." On the eve of 


8 Cf. Charles E. Merriam, A History of American Political Theories 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1903), vii—viii, 36-37. 

* The list made by Father Harding is reprinted in a private publica- 
tiontion of the Society of Jesus, Woodstock Letters, X 1881), 25-28, XV 
(1886), 58-59. This estimate takes no account of the probable loss of 
the faith among many immigrants; Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Has the 
Immigrant Lost the Faith? (New York: Macmillan Company, 1925), 
36-52, estimates that before 1790 there was a loss to the Church of about 
125,000 Irish, about 92,000 German, and about 23,000 French immigrants, 
including in each case those who had ceased to be Catholics either per- 
sonally or through the defection of their ancestors. 

5 Eugene I. McCormac, White Servitude in Maryland, 1634-1820 (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XXII, Nos. 3-4; Baltimore, 1904), 30-31; Marcus Lee Hansen, The At- 
lantic Migration, 1607-1860, ed. Arthur M. Schlesinger (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1940), 50. 
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the War of Revolution, the Vicar-Apostolic of London estimated 
that there were in Maryland ‘‘around sixteen thousand Catholics, 
of whom about half approach the sacraments.’’*® For the great 
majority of American Catholics, therefore, no general problem of 
cultural conflict existed during the colonial period. 

Absence of marked cultural differences in all fields except religion 
set in bold relief the intense and persistent antagonism to the Cath- 
olic Church which was characteristic of American colonials. The 
origins of this opposition were in the English Reformation, and in 
the seventeenth century, when Maryland was founded, political de- 
velopments in the mother country were still intertwined with bitter 
theological controversies. Catholics were the objects of hostility 
from all parties —- Anglican, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist. 
Maryland's foundation was partly the product of an effort to estab- 
lish a. refuge from this persecution where an accommodation of 
religious conflicts might be made. To this end the Calverts devised 
the policy of toleration which has loomed importantly among the 
social contributions of American Catholics. It survived for little 
more than half a century, however, when it succumbed to force. 
Antipathy to Catholics continued throughout the colonial period 
and, in truth, only to a lesser degree thereafter. 

Sociological analysis can most profitably be focused upon at- 
tempts to reach a modus vivendi which would enable Catholics to 
participate fully in all the non-religious activities of colonial life 
without compromising their fidelity to the Church. In retrospect, 
these efforts illustrate clearly a phase of the social process of accom- 
modation which has been described by Park and Burgess as ‘‘a process 
of adjustment, that is, an organization of social relations and atti- 
tudes to prevent or to reduce conflict, to control competition, and 
to maintain a basis of security in the social order for persons and 
groups of divergent interests and types to carry on together their 
varied life activities.”’ 7 

The central importance of this accommodative process in colonial 
Catholic history suggests two special problems for the historian of 
social thought: (1) How were Catholic endeavors for accommoda- 


6 Bishop Richard Challoner, “Account of the Condition of the Catholic 
Religion in the English Colonies of America,” in Peter Guilday, The Life 
and Times of John Carroll (New York: Encyclopedia Press, 1922), 61. 


7 Quoted from Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), 
735, by permission of the publishers. 
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tion justified? and (2) What effect did the struggle toward accom- 
modation have upon other social attitudes held by Catholics? Some 
interesting generalizations may be made as a result of research bear- 
ing upon these problems. 


III. 


A review of the reasoning advanced by Catholics begins proper- 
ly in the mother country. There in the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits took a clear stand in support of liberty of religion and pro- 
voked from James I the comment that they were “nothing but 
Puritan-papists.’’* In effect, they reasserted the traditional doc- 
trine that the spiritual and temporal are two distinct spheres, that 
each possesses an institutional form proper to itself, and that both 
are bound to mutual assistance in the attainment of the common 
good. Though Calvinists also denounced the Anglican establish- 
ment as an invasion of the spiritual realm by the secular power, no 
common stand with them was possible. Catholics had dim pros- 
pects for relief from persecution. Great numbers of the clergy, the 
nobility and cultured classes, and others sought refuge on the Con- 
tinent, and even as early as 1574 there seem to have been suggestions 
for emigration to the New World. Various projects were in fact 
initiated without success before the settlement of Maryland.° 

George Calvert, who planned the colony of Maryland, and 
Cecilius, his heir, who organized the actual undertaking, sought to 
provide in America the accommodation of religious conflict which 
was impossible in England. Their motives were admittedly mixed: 
like other English lords they wished to extend abroad the pro- 
prietary estates which had become anachronisms at home, but their 
family associations, the participation of the Jesuits in their enter- 
prise, and the various provisions made for religion indicated their 
honest intention to provide a haven for their coreligionists. Since 
Protestants were in the majority among the original settlers, a few 
historians have concluded that the Lords Baltimore were simply 
opportunistic in deciding upon the policy of religious toleration. 


§ George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1937), 387, 443-44. 

®See Peter Guilday, The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent 
(London, 1914); Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History (4 vols.; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934-38), I, 79-80, II, 
222, 276-77, 279; John Gilmary Shea, The History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States (4 vols.; New York: D. H. McBride and Company, 
1886-92), I, 19-28. 
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There seems to be clear evidence, however, that the Maryland pro- 
prietors were convinced of the practical necessity of toleration in an 
age of religious differences, and that they were otherwise benevolent- 
ly disposed.*° The policy which they practiced from the beginning 
was eventually incorporated in the famous Act Concerning Religion 
of 1649, one of the important documents in the history of American 
freedom. 

Liberty of religion during Maryland's “Catholic decades’ was 
not confused with the idea of the secular state, for there was explicit 
recognition of -religion in an Act for Church Liberties promulgated 
in 1639 and even in the act of 1649, as well as in other non-legal 
activities. It may be asserted that Catholic leaders in early Mary- 
land affirmed their faith in Christian teaching as the foundation of 
social life, that they regarded the Church as the necessary instrument 
of divine truth, and that they expected religion to promote good 
moral behavior and the observance of law. Within this framework 
there was allowed, as the third Lord Baltimore once explained to a 
parliamentary committee, 


a general toleration settled there by a law by which all sorts 
who professed Christianity in general might be at liberty to 
worship God in such manner as was most agreeable with their 
respective judgments and consciences, without being subject to 
any penalties whatsoever for their so doing.” 


This policy came to an end with the Revolution of 1689, and 
Maryland was transformed into a royal colony until the fourth 
Lord Baltimore regained it, in 1715, by abjuring the faith of his 
fathers. The Church of England was established and penal laws 
enacted which were more severely written than in any other colony. 
Private worship for Catholics was allowed only by special decree of 
Queen Anne. During subsequent years, when group consciousness 
was stimulated by persecution, there developed among Catholics 
what may be called their unique ‘‘Maryland tradition.’”’ This in- 
volved the widespread recognition of Baltimore’s original achieve- 
ment and an embellishment of it, coupled with an advocacy of the 
practical separation of church and state. 

Evidence of the early growth of this Maryland tradition is scat- 
tered through letters, legal documents, and other colonial records. 


10The evidence on this point and others is reviewed in Nuesse, op. 
cit., Chap. I. 

11 Maryland Archives, ed. William Hand Browne (382 vols.; Baltimore: 
Maryland Historical Society, 1883-1912), V, 267-68. 
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It was expressed on the centenary of the settlement of the colony by 
someone with an inclination to verse who dedicated a ‘Carmen 
Seculare’’ to the memory of “‘the great Cecilius’’: 


Maturest wisdom did his act inspire, 

Which ages must with gratitude admire, 

By which the planters of his land were freed 
From feuds that made their native country bleed! 


What praise, O patriot, shall be paid to thee! 
Within thy province, conscience first was free 
And gained in Maryland its native liberty.’? 


This tradition was invoked during the French and Indian war when 
hostility toward Catholics was increased by suspicions that they 
might sympathize with the monarch of their faith on the French 
throne. A measure for double taxation was then added to the dis- 
criminations, against them, and some wealthy Catholic laymen found 
cause for such fear of the future that they made plans for emigra- 
tions to unsettled territory near the Arkansas River and to Louisiana. 
In these circumstances, Father George Hunter, long superior of the 
Maryland Jesuits, prepared a petition to the home government in 
which he appealed to the original practice of the colony. as ‘‘the 
fundamental law of the country.’’'* At the same time a petition 
was presented to the king on behalf of the Catholic laity, which 
likewise recalled the original policy of the Baltimores.* In this 
way the Maryland tradition emerged as an instrument which Cath- 
olics have since used repeatedly as practical proof of the compatibility 
of the Church with American institutions. 

Only in Pennsylvania did Catholics enjoy a large measure of 
freedom before 1776; elsewhere they awaited the result of the gen- 
eral movement toward religious liberty which occurred at the time 
of the Revolution. Those who were able exerted their influence to 
hasten the achievement. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who became 
an acknowledged national leader, frequently reiterated his opinion 
that if there ‘were an unlimited toleration allowed and men of all 
sects were to converse freely with each other, their aversion from a 


12 Ascribed to a Mr. Lewis and quoted from Gentleman’s Magazine, 
December 1937, by Shea, op. cit., I, 379-80. 


13“Papers Relating to the Early History of the Maryland Mission,” 
Woodstock Letters, X (1881), 11. 


1* Shea, op. cit., I, 414-15, reprints the document. 
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difference of religious principles would soon wear away.” Sup- 
port of the Revolution by Catholics made it difficult to question 
their patriotism. When the new state governments were formed, 
liberty of religion was in most places assured, so that John Carroll, 
soon to become the founder of the American hierarchy, reported 
with satisfaction to friends near the Vatican — “‘in these United 
States our religious system has undergone a revolution, if possible, 
more extraordinary than our political one.’’ '* 

Some significant developments in social thought are revealed in 
this necessarily brief sketch of the Catholic part in the struggle to- 
ward the accommodation of colonial religious conflicts. Funda- 
mentally, it is clear that Catholics have pressed their claims for 
admission into national social and political life upon moral and 
juridical grounds, apart from the ultimate claim involved in the 
divine mission of the Church. As long as freedom of worship was 
denied, as long as Catholics suffered personal and civil disabilities 
on account of their faith, they had particularly compelling reasons 
to justify their efforts to obtain the removal of legal and social dis- 
criminations made against them. But they placed strong emphasis 
from the beginning upon the practical aspects of religious toleration 
and nurtured a tradition which recalled the original Maryland 
achievement in this respect. At the end of the colonial period they 
were thus closely identified with the popular movement toward the 
separation of church and state and with the American environment 
in general. 




































IV. 


In order to estimate the effects of this accommodative process 
upon the social attitude of colonial Catholics, it is necessary to re- 
call that their cultural heritage was thoroughly English. The plant- 
ers of Maryland, however, bore the stamp of the landed classes from 
which they were recruited, and thus differed in their social outlook 
from the middle-class Puritans who settled New England. Mary- 
land’s Catholic founders were attached to the court party at home 
and planned their colony along feudal lines which had long been 
outmoded in England. Maryland society was markedly manorial 


1° To Edmund Jennings, August 13, 1767, quoted in Thomas Meagher 
Field (ed.), Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton and of 
His Father, Charles Carroll of Doughoregan (New York: United States 
Catholic Historical Society, 1902), 143. 


16 July 28, 1783, quoted in Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll, 
172, 
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in character from the beginning, though it was naturally modified 
under environmental pressures. Social distinctions were rationalized 
on such familiar grounds as providential differences in native endow- 
ment, gentle breeding, and noblesse oblige. Catholics shared in these 
culture patterns and were undifferentiated from other colonials of 
comparable standing except where religion was an issue. 

Religious influence, not in itself subject to measurement, was 
apparent to some degree in family life, in education, and in the 
treatment of slaves. Since Catholic families were grouped together 
in neighborhoods by their original settlement and through subse- 
quent acquisition of land, they were able to provide for private 
worship after the penal laws were enacted. Plantation life was 
family-centered and religious influences naturally strengthened this 
tendency. On the whole, family customs preserved social solidarity 
and contributed to the survival of the faith.’ No high social value 
was placed upon schooling, except among men of means. Religious 
Necessities prompted some degree of education in Catholic homes, and 
the Jesuits provided schools for elementary instruction during various 
periods. Wealthy families sent their sons and some of their daugh- 
ters to school on the Continent maintained by refugee clerics and 
religious from England. ‘The Carrolls, for example, were schooled 
at Saint Omer’s in France. Charles Carroll and others took training 
in law at the Inns of Court in London, since legal knowledge was 
considered of particular advantage to planters. Negro slaves were 
owned by Catholic families and by the Jesuits themselves, and may 
have been better treated by them than by non-Catholics. This in- 
ference may be drawn from the attention given to the matrimonial 
rights and duties of slaves and to their religious instruction, and 
from sermons of the period which counseled the practice of charity 
toward Negroes.’® 

In spite of these indications of religious influence, it would seem 
nearest the mark to describe the social attitudes of colonial Catholics 
as conformist in tendency. Conformism may be defined for present 
purposes in the words of Charles Horton Cooley as ‘‘a voluntary 
imitation of prevalent modes of action.’ '* Such an inclination was 

17 John LaFarge, S.J., “The Survival of the Catholic Faith in Southern 
Maryland,” Catholic Historical Review, XXI (1935-386), 1-20. 

18 See quotations in Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of 
Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal (3 vols.; London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1907-17), Text, II, 559. 


19 Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1902), 262. 
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evident in the participation of Catholics in colonial economic enter- 
prises, through which some attained considerable affluence, and in 
their easy acceptance of plantation patterns. Catholics were in 
fact identified with the planter aristocracy by officials and other 
leaders, as Jonathan Boucher, the Tory parson, testified when he 
wrote that Catholics had ‘‘all the respectability which good birth, 
respectable connections, and good estates’’ could confer.*” Apparent- 
ly the non-Catholic colonials saw little that was socially unique 
about those whom they scornfully dubbed ‘‘papists.”’ 


Even the support of liberty of religion and the Maryland tradi- 
tion may be adduced as evidence of social conformism. The whole 
direction of Catholic aims in this respect was toward full participa- 
tion in national affairs; hence, there was an incentive to conformity 
with prevailing cultural standards. Within the Church istelf the 
effects of the struggle for liberty of religion were nationalistic in 
character. Catholic laymen in 1765 presented a Laity Remonstrance 
against the appointment of a vicar-apostolic for the colonies, on the 
grounds that it would ‘‘appear very bold and presuming, if not also 
daring and insulting’ to American opinion. When the revolutionary 
movement resulted in new freedom for Catholics and steps were 
taken to establish the hierarchy, the clergy, too, manifested nationalis- 
tic attitudes. They sought, for example, the privilege of electing 
their own bishops, and the establishment of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
independent of the Congregation of Propaganda. John Carroll, 
who became the first bishop of Baltimore, expressed himself em- 
phatically in favor of the use of the vernacular in the liturgy, and 
concerned himself with the adaptation of educational and religious 
institutions to the American temper. In a letter to the Holy See he 
presented convincingly the position of the faithful under the ‘‘re- 
ligious system’ of the United States as 


a blessing and advantage which it is our duty to preserve and 
improve, with the utmost prudence, by demeaning ourselves on 
all occasions as subjects zealously attached to our government 
and avoiding to give any jealousies on account of any depend- 
ence on foreign jurisdictions more than that which is essential 
to our religion, an acknowledgment of the Pope’s spiritual 
supremacy over the whole Christian world.” 


20 A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution 
(London: G. G. & J. Robinson, 1797), 241-44. 


21 July 28, 1783, quoted in Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll, 
172. 
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The evidence at hand certainly lends support to the view that 
the working out of an accommodation in religious matters had little 
effect upon social attitudes in general. Under other circumstances 
penal laws and social isolation might have produced some singular 
development in thought or action; under colonial American condi- 
tions these discriminations seem to have only intensified the desire for 
acceptance into the national society. 


VI. 


If, in summary, it is suggested that social thought among 
colonial Catholics was in general conformity with contemporary 
opinion, it is nevertheless clear (1) that Maryland's founders made 
a unique contribution to colonial history in their attempt to live 
side by side with Protestants ‘“‘on terms of equality, amity, and for- 
bearance’’;** (2) that during subsequent generations American Cath- 
olics developed a tradition of their own which helped to accommo- 
date religious conflicts; and (3) that the nature of the accommo- 
dative process itself tended to hinder any specifically Catholic de- 
velopment in social thought. The age was hardly conducive to 
bold speculation or experiment in social matters, and through their 
sacrifices for the preservation of the faith colonial Catholics unques- 
tionably earned the gratitude of later generations. 


Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


22 Andrews, op. cit., II, 291. 
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Characteristics of the Negro Family 
in St. Louis, Mo. -- 1945 * 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


For purposes of this investigation the Negro population of St. 
Louis was divided into four zones (which included 88 percent of 
the total Negro population of St. Louis), patterned after the United 
States Census Bureau division of the city into census tracts. The 
method of random sampling employed in this study was suggested 
by Mrs. Ola McMains, supervisor, Bureau of the Census, Special 
Survey Division, St. Louis, Mo. It consisted of taking the seventh 
family in the seventh block of each district. But in order to have a 
greater representation of Negroes in this survey, we studied 571 
families, or 2400 persons. This sample, therefore, has a ratio of 
approximately 1:189 persons in contrast to the accepted ratio of the 
Census Bureau of 1:1000. 


TABLE 1 
Growth of Negro Population in St. Louis, Missourt* 
Percentage of 





Year Number Total Population 
1940 108,765 13.3 
1930 95,580 11.4 
1920 69,854 9.0 
1910 43,960 6.4 
1900 35,853 6.2 





*U. S. Department of Commerce; Bureau of Census: Census Data 
1900-1940. 


Although no accurate estimates are available on the number of 
Negroes in St. Louis in 1945, it may be safely assumed that it was 
substantially augmented by the war conditions. It is evident from 
the above table that St. Louis has one of the highest concentrations 
of Negro population of any city of comparable size. Because of the 
peculiar geographical location of this city, this presents a keen prob- 
lem of racial adjustment for here, in this border city, the mentality 


* Research for this article was conducted by Charles King Hayes. 
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of the South meets that of the North. The total population of St. 
Louis in 1940 was 816,043, representing a decrease of 0.7 percent 
from 1930 to 1940." 
TABLE 2 
Birth Place of the Heads of Families in Percentages 
Outstate Missouri Mississippi Arkansas Tennessee Others* 
81.4 18.5 29.8 16.5 9.2 25.9 


* Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Texas, Illinois. 








Of the male heads of families 82.9 percent were born out of 
the state and 79.8 percent of the female family heads. There is, 
obviously, an extremely high concentration of outstate Negroes in 
St. Louis. It may be of interest here to mention that 21.4 percent 
of the oustate Negroes resided less than six years in St. Louis or in 
the State. This may be indicative of high mobile Negro population. 
By way of sidelight, it was discovered that 14.0 percent of the male 
adults were in the armed forces. 


TABLE 3 
Median Age of Negroes 
Total Population Studied 





COC ERS en ee are ea ae 23.1 

PS owen ananwiesadiaate 6 ad oR 23.3 

PME ols os asi ae oe ae ae 22.8 

Heads of Families 

oe OS nen ee ee 36.1 

DAMON co Cawnuac ba puk sates sce 

POMEON i. vo cak asad eckacaceses 32.9 

TABLE 4 
Age Distribution of Negroes 
Percent of 

Age a Total Studied 
under 5 11.5 
5-14 12.3 
15-19 5.5 
20-39 60.0 
40 and over 10.7 


1 Complete and accurate statistics in regard to the characteristics of 
native white families in St. Louis, for comparable years of this study, are 
not available and could not be included in the body of this article for contrast 
purposes. However, some 1940 census figures are available on whites in 
St. Louis. Data cited in this article about St. Louis white are taken from 
the census materials. 
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Tables 3 and 4 are comparable to the national figures on the 
Negroes, revealing the low life expectancy and a comparatively young 
population, the latter being partly due to migration. The median 
age of the native white population in St. Louis was 31.5 years; 
6.3 percent were under five years, 14.1 percent between 5—14, 8.3 
percent between 15-19, 36.0 percent between 20—29, and 35.3 per- 
cent were over 40 years. 


TABLE 5 


Sex Ratio Among Negroes 
Females per 





Age Group 100 males 
All ages 102 
5-14 111 
15-19 112 
20-29 159 
30-39 154 
45-49 190 
60 and over 104 


Although the overall sex ratio presented in Table 5 is com- 
parable to the national ratio (where Negro females have outnum- 
bered Negro males for over a hundred years), it is significant to note 
the extreme number of Negro females in the productive age groups. 
From this we may deduce that an exceedingly large number of Ne- 
gro females form a part of the migration from the South, undoubted- 
ly due to the lure of wartime jobs and wages. The number of 
males per 100 females in the native white population of St. Louis 
was 93.2. The overall Negro ratio in St. Louis was 91.5 males 
to 100 females. 





TABLE 6 
Education of Negroes, by percent 
School Fathers Mothers 
Attended elementary school 69.8 57.1 
Graduated elementary school by AY 23.2 
Attended High School 26.5 32.6 
Graduated High School 10.0 9.9 


Twenty-six fathers and 38 mothers attended college, but only 
13 fathers and 16 mothers graduated. There seems to be an obvious 
discrepancy in Table 6 in regard to the number graduating from 
elementary schools and those attending high schools. A justifiable 
supposition here would be that you would have to graduate from 
elementary school before you can attend high school. An answer 
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to this objection may be found in the fact that Negro high schools 
are usually lax in regard to admission requirements. 

The median school years completed by the native white popula- 
tion 25 years and over was 8.5; 15 percent attended elementary 
school, but did not graduate; 46.4 percent graduated from the ele- 
mentary school; 13.7 percent attended high school but did not 
graduate; 13.0 percent graduated from high school; 4.7 percent at- 
tended college but did not graduate; 5.0 percent graduated from 
college. 


TABLE 7 
Median Years of Schooling 
All classes 8.9 
Fathers 7.4 
Mothers 9.2 
Male adults 9.3 
Female adults 9.8 


The foregoing table definitely reveals an unusual situation, con- 
trary to commonly accepted belief: there seems to be no great lack 
of educational opportunities among St. Louis’ Negroes outside of 
college training, and this will be partially remedied by St. Louis 
University’s present policy of admitting Negroes. 





TABLE 8 
‘Children in the Family 
Number of Percent of 
Children Families 
0 27.0 
1 23.2 
2 21.8 
3 11.8 
4 8.1 
5 6.3 
6 1.2 
7-8 12 


Only one family in this study had eight children, none had 
more than eight. The average number of children per family was 
1.8, and the average size of the family was 4.2 persons. C. E. Live- 
ly, in his study ‘““The Population of Missouri: Its Conditions and 
Trends,”’ * states that the Negro in St. Louis is failing to reproduce 
himself by 50 percent. The average native white family, per oc- 


cupied dwelling unit, in St. Louis, consisted of 3.50 persons. 


* Prepared for U. S. Congress House Committee, 1941. 
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Housing Facilities 


Forty percent of the Negro families studied had no bathroom 
facilities in the home. Thirty-six perent of the Negro families paid 
an average monthly rent of from $10 to $15.99 and 25 percent 
paid a monthly rent of between $16 and $21.99. Twenty percent 
of the families lived in one or two rooms, and 36.4 percent dwelt 
in three rooms. 

Prewar (1940) census figures on housing, most of which, in 
all probability, have undergone little change, show that: the average 
monthly rent in St. Louis was $25.75; 8.1 percent of the households 
consisted of one person; 30.3 percent of two persons; 24.2 percent 
of three persons; 17.1 percent of four persons; the remainder had 
from five to eleven or more persons; and 31.4 percent of all dwell- 
ing units in St. Louis were in need of major repairs or had no 
private bath. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








Members of the Society who 
have not yet returned the ques- 
tionnaires sent them for the 
forthcoming “Who's Who 
Among Catholic Sociologists’ 
are asked to do so without delay 
and to make their answers as 
complete as possible. All in- 
quiries concerning the ‘‘Who’s 
Who” should be addressed to 
Clement §. Mihanovich, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


¢ ¢ 4 


Contributors to the REVIEW 
who want to arrange for reprints 
of their articles may secure re- 
prints at cost price provided they 
let the editorial office know how 
many copies are desired some time 
before the REVIEW goes to press. 


+ 4 » 


By decision of the member- 
ship meeting at the annual con- 
vention of the Society, the an- 
nual membership dues in the 
ACSS (constituent and institu- 
tional) will be $5.00 annually 
effective in 1947. Beginning 
with the October 1946 issue, all 
new and renewal subscriptions 
will cost $3.00 a year. 

The increase in dues will cover 
increased printing costs and also 
make possible a much larger 
REVIEW. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


At the 1946 convention in 
Cleveland, the following were 
elected as officers of the ACSS 
for the coming year: President: 
Alphonse H. Clemens, Fontbon- 
ne College; vice-president: Rev. 


Vincent McQuade, O.S.A., Vil- 
lanova College; treasurer: Ed- 
ward Marciniak, Loyola Uni- 
versity; executive-secretary: Rev. 
Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola 
University; members of the ex- 
ecutive council: Rev. Paul Hanly 
Furfey, F. W. Grose, Sister M. 
Liguori, B.V.M., Rev. Leo 
Robinson, §.J., Brother Gerald 
J. Schnepp, S.M. 


Past presidents of the ACSS 
have been Rev. Ralph A. Gal- 
lagher, S.J., Rev. Raymond Mur- 
ray C.S.C., Paul J. Mundie, 
Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., 
Walter Willigan, Eva J. Ross, 
Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey, Broth- 
er Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. 


Minutes of the 1946 business 
meeting of the ACSS and a fi- 
nancial statement covering 1945 
are being sent out to all mem- 
bers with the March 1946 issue 
of the REVIEW. 


sd + od 


Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: After several years in the 
army as a classification and test- 
ing officer, James J. Burns has re- 
turned to Nazareth as assistant 
professor of sociology. 


a ® ¢ 


A high school text for a course 
on the family, Marriage and the 
Family, has just been published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Father Edgar Schmiede- 
ler, O.S.B., director of the 
NCWC Family Life Bureau, is 
the author. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 











Editor: 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Italy and the Coming World. By Don Luigi Sturzo. New York: 
Roy Publishers, 1945. Pp. xiiit303. $3.50. 


This latest book by that valiant fighter for political justice and 
the welfare of his native land, Don Sturzo, is an essay in the higher 
journalism. It is a running commentary on modern Italy’s history, 
restating old truths, correcting false interpretations, setting the facts 
in their proper proportion. The writer speaks as a patriotic Italian, 
with a burning indignation at the wrongs his country has suffered 
at the hands of its late dictator, and also at those unjustly put upon 
Italy, the writer thinks, by its ‘‘friends’’ and ‘“‘liberators’’ (the quo- 
tations marks are his; p. 242). . 

The book falls easily into three parts: Chapters 1 to 4, a his- 
torical survey from the beginning of the First World War to the 
present; Chapters 5—8, a discussion of Italy’s social and political 
philosophy; Chapters 9-12, a program and policy for Italy in ‘‘the 
Coming World.” It stops before the atomic bomb fell on Hiro- 
shima. There are six appendices, reprinting certain documents or 
articles that are pertinent. There is a sympathetic introduction by 
Sumner Welles. The book lacks an index. 

While the general reader will find much that is interesting, and 
even new, in Don Sturzo’s interpretation of the recent history of 
Italy and also in his blueprint for Italy’s place in the world after 
her position is regularized, the sociologist and political scientist will 
look perhaps with most interest to the middle section in which the 
author treats of democracy, monarchy, or republic, economic and 
social problems and education. In these Don Sturzo sets forth his 
democratic faith as he would like to see it operate in Italy. He has 
no difficulty in showing that Italy has a very much longer history 
of democracy than she has of Fascism or capitalistic liberalism, and 
he makes some sharp and penetrating contrasts and parallels with 
French, British and American democracy. 

This reviewer must confess, however, that to Don Sturzo 
democracy seems to mean something different from what it means to 
the Englishman or American. He first suspected this on page 69, 


* Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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where the author gives a definition of democracy; ‘a government 
of the people and for the people.’ The pointed omission of the 
third of Lincoln’s triad, ‘‘by the people’’ is marked. Every govern- 
ment of the people, in every good regime, monarchical or otherwise, 
must be for the people. It is that ‘by the people’ that defines a 
democratic regime for us as it did for Lincoln. Then, however, 
this reviewer asked himself: ‘“What does Don Sturzo mean by ‘the 
people’?’’ And he was led to the conclusion that by that phrase 
he means, not all the people of a nation, but the people in the 
specialized sense of the working classes (cf. pp. 73, 74, 75, 77, 79, 
82, etc.). Finally, on page 115, we read, speaking of nineteenth- 
century French liberalism, ‘‘Liberty was for the bourgeoisie, not for 
the people or for the Church.’” Throughout, democracy will ulti- 
mately come about when, for instance, ‘‘the English Labor party .. 
may be ready to inherit power from the bourgeoisie’ (p. 88), and 
we are told that American labor “‘is not yet prepared for such a 
task.’’ Since the English Labor party, when it did come into power, 
was at least as much a bourgeois as a working-class party, the result 
must have puzzled Don Sturzo, who obviously advocates a democ- 
racy which ‘is composed ‘‘of the people’ (in his sense) and acts ‘‘for 
the people.”’ 

There are other fascinating questions raised by this book, such 
as the two-party system (which Sturzo is against), proportional 
representation (which he favors), “‘generalized property’ as against 
private and collectivized property (an interesting expression which 
unfortunately is not further elaborated here). Don Sturzo makes 
his points with vigor, and, on the whole, with clarity, and Catholics 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the skillful apologetics with which 
he handles the thorny questions of church and state and the posi- 
tion of the Papacy in Italy and in the world. The present reviewer 
hopes that his pleas for justice for Italy and for order in Italy will 
not go unheeded. 

WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Gladys Bryson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. ix+287. $3. 


Professor Bryson here presents a study of eight Scottish philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century who anticipated some of the ideas 
of nineteenth and twentieth century sociologists. Most of them 
were teachers of moral philosophy from which sociology took its 
origin by a process of specialization. Francis Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, Thomas Reid, Adam Ferguson, and Dugald Stewart were 
teachers who wrote books that came to be used very widely as texts 
in American colleges as late as the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Outside the academic ranks there were David Hume and the two 
judges, Lord Kames and Lord Monboddo. 
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Although they belonged to an age often characterized as rational- 
istic, they put emphasis upon man’s animal nature and considered 
him to be led more by instinct than by reason. They anticipated 
the distinction made later by Henry Sumner Maine between status 
and contract and by Ténnies between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, 
i.e. between societies based respectively upon instinctive propensity 
and conscious utilitarian purpose. Hume's evaluation of custom 
has much in common with Sumner’s idea of folkways. Both Hume 
and Smith developed a theory of sympathy to which Giddings ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness for his own ‘‘consciousness of kind,”’ 
and Smith anticipated Cooley’s idea that society is a mirror in which 
the individual sees himself and gains consciousness of his own indi- 
viduality. All of them came close to the conception that it is so- 
ciety that makes man rather than man who makes society, and they 
rejected the contractual origin of society in favor of its ‘‘naturalness.”’ 
Though they did not agree with Hume's hostile skepticism toward 
religion but found ‘‘natural’’ religion acceptable, the belief in progress 
tended to replace the next life. As Diderot had expressed it: ‘“‘La 
posterité pour le philosophe, c’est l’autre monde de l’homme re- 
ligieux.”” 

Man and Society is a valuable contribution to the history of 
social thought and will be of great interest to anyone who desires a 
better understanding of the earlier theoretical background of much 
of our American sociology. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Sociology of the Family. By Manuel C. Elmer. New York: Ginn 
6 Co., 1945. Pp. xxiit519. $3.75. 


This is the third volume of the Columbia University social 
science series edited by Professor R. M. Maclver. In the preface of 
this work Professor MaclIver states the particular contribution of 
this effort of Dr. Elmer to the study of the family: to outline the 
Institutional approach to the study of the family, that is, the family 
functioning as a unit of social structure. The author, in general, 
accomplishes the end proposed, but naturally on occasions, lapses 
into the consideration of the function of the individual members in 
the associational life of the family. 

The book is a technical accomplishment. There is a fine divi- 
sion of the contents of each chapter with a good, brief summary added. 
Every chapter concludes with a rather exhaustive bibliography of the 
subject matter treated. This is more than a textbook. Professor 
Elmer, as usual, makes use of all the better techniques in the field 
of research. He has a flare for the sane and adequate use of statistics. 
The author make a real effort to be objective throughout his work. 
He frequently presents the various opinions on the same topic and 
leaves them as is. At times he lapses into the deterministic lingo of 
the cultural evolutionists and demonstrates something of an indiffer- 
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ence to the consequences of such immoral practices as sterilization 
and birth control. 

This is a handy reference book and would fit well on any 
teacher's desk. The present statistical status of the various elements 
of family life are well presented. The Chapters of Part 6 ‘The 
Socializing Process”’ are especially fine. The author has a fine whole- 
some attitude toward family life and is vitally interested in the pres- 
ervation of the family. He makes reference to only a few of the 
new Catholic volumes on the family. These are well chosen, but 
there should be more listed. The author, the editor and the pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on the technical make-up of the work. 


RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 26, Iil. 


The Family: From Institution to Companionship. By Ernest W. 
Burgess and Harvey J. Locke. New York: American Book 
Co., 1945. Pp. xv+800. $4.25. 


This basic thesis of this book, that the family is in transition 
from an institution governed by social controls to a companionship 
based on mutual affection, will probably not find favor with the 
majority of Catholic sociologists because of its emphasis on the per- 
sonal rather than the social nature of marriage. However, this does 
not destroy its value as a text for Catholic colleges, since the philoso- 
phy is expressed in but a few scattered paragraphs and is more in 
the nature of a prediction or statement of trend as Burgess and Locke 
grant that the companionship family has not been realized but is 
emerging (page 27). (Perhaps the choice of the term ‘‘companion- 
ship family’’ is unfortunate because of its possible confusion with 
““companionate marriage’; the latter is termed fallacious by the 
authors.) In the hands of a skillful teacher, the many good features 
of the volume can be effectively used while the Catholic philosophy 
of marriage is supplied in separate lectures. 

Divided into four parts, the book begins with a discussion of 
the family in general and continues with specialized treatments of 
the Chinese, rural, urban, Negro and Russian families. Part II, 
concerned with the family and personality development, is especially 
well done and contains much that will clarify family interrelation- 
ships for the student. 

Positive aspects are emphasized in Part III, Family Organization, 
with chapters on family unity, love and courtship, mate selection 
and marital success. The forms for the prediction and measure- 
ment of marital and family adjustment, found in the appendix, will 
be particularly valuable at this stage of the course for the student 
seriously considering marriage. Part IV has chapters on mobility, 
conflicts and accommodations, crises, disruption and war, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on family reorganization. 
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Catholic students will not like the heading ‘“‘Man, Not Born 
Human” (page 213), or the statement that explanation of con- 
science lies in psychogenic and cultural conditioning (page 265). 
The brief treatment of the church and the family (pp. 730-731) 
will have to be expanded to include such topics as mixed marriage, 
annulment, the rhythm theory, maternity guilds as well as the 
Church’s doctrinal and moral teaching on marriage, birth control, 
abortion, divorce and separation — all of which merely emphasizes 
the need for a new or revised Catholic text in this important field. 

The inclusion of the 1943 Fortune poll on the availability of 
birth control knowledge (page 493) points up the need for Catholic 
research on this and other family problems if we are to do more than 
vainly protest when such studies, presumably scientific, are pub- 
lished. 

A unique feature of the book is the research suggestions found at 
the end of each chapter, a list that could challenge students of the 
family for 4 long time to come. Case studies are used generously 
throughout, and the text is further enhanced as a teaching tool by 
a variety of charts, graphs, tables and maps based on the most recent- 
ly available statistics, as well as by stimulating questions and exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


McBride High School, St. Louis 13, Mo. 


Build Together Americans; Adventures in Intercultural Education 
for the Secondary School. By Rachel Davis DuBois. New 
York: Hayden &% Eldredge, Inc., 1945. Pp. xviit+270. $2. 


One of the most encouraging signs of recent years in the field 
of social education has been the appearance of a number of publica- 
tions describing the experiments in intercultural education being car- 
ried on in the American school system. The present author is a 
pioneer in this field, with twenty years of experience. She states 
her belief that it is the role of the school to start the “long-term 
process of planting and nurturing seeds of understanding which take 
time for growth.”” The aim of her work is to make education truly 
democratic by modifying attitudes of prejudice in the classroom and 
a respect for the contributions of minority groups to Ameri- 
can life 

Since the secondary schools include children from every national, 
racial, and cultural group in the United States, there are many prac- 
tical problems of democracy for the teacher to face. How can the 
Jew, Old Yankee, recent immigrant, Negro, white, and Oriental be 
taught to understand and appreciate each other? How can con- 
tempt for minority groups in the community be changed to respect? 
The author answers these questions and many others. She reports 
on concrete programs tested in more than one hundred schools, and 
she gives constructive suggestions for meeting harmful attitudes on 
an individual basis in the classroom. An extended appendix of 
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eighty-two pages furnishes workshop material of all kinds to guide 
the teacher. It includes as well a comprehensive bibliography and a 
special list of ‘“‘must’’ readings. The volume as a whole presents a 
positive ideal of education which should prove stimulating to every 
reader. 

MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Reveille for Radicals. By Saul D. Alinsky. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


In our modern urban civilization, multitudes of our people 
have been condemned to, urban anonymity. This divorce of the 
individual from the general social life erodes the foundations of 
democracy. Many attempts have been made to cure the malady, 
but without much success. In general, the majority of the proposed 
plans and solutions deals with the structure of society: very few are 
concerned with the substance of society itself — the people. The 
tendency prevails despite the eternal truth of the democratic faith 
that the solution always lies with the people. 

Alinsky outlines the growth of a movement which consists primari- 
ly in working directly with our people, in helping our people to help 
themselves. In 1939 a people’s organization was organized in Chicago's 
notorious stockyard section. At that time a people’s congress was con- 
vened which gave birth to an organization uniting all the institutions, 
agencies, power blocs and interest groups which made up the life of 
that community. This people’s organization bridged all of the 
economic, social, religious and political cleavages previously existing 
between these groups. It soon attracted the attention and interest 
not only of national leaders but of the little people living in small 
communities throughout the country. Today more than a quarter 
of a million Americans are involved in the building of similar 
people’s organizations. 

Alinsky believes that people’s organization can be built only 
by fearless pioneering radicals and hence issues a call to radicals to 
provide that community leadership which America so badly needs 
in putting its own house in order. The author sometimes forgets 
that conservatives also perform a valuable function in society and 
that a liberal is not always ‘‘one who puts his foot down firmly on 
thin air.’’ Objection can certainly be taken to Alinsky’s statement 
that ‘‘in the war against social evils there are no rules of fair play.” 
Indeed, it is only by preaching and practicing the Christian code 
of ethics that people’s organizations have any likelihood of success. 
Jacques Maritain has said that this book is ‘“‘epoch-making.”’ By 
striving to rekindle our faith in democratic processes, Alinsky will 
serve a highly important and useful purpose. 


JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Washington 10, D. C. 
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Understanding Labor. By Bernard H. Fitzpatrick. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+179. $2. 


American Labor Unions. By Florence Peterson. New York: Harper 
© Bros., 1945. Pp. xiiit+338. $3. 


The first of the above listed books is one of those provocatively 
argumentative works on the labor movement which pretends im- 
partiality and ends in conclusions which no one sympathetic to union- 
ism cares to admit. There are new and uniquely personal classifica- 
tions and viewpoints, rather persuasively put, which make interesting 
reading. It is a good book; one that does not leave its readers cold. 
After reading it one will dissent or agree, but definitely and vehement- 
ly one way or another. This reviewer dissents. 

The author in his preface confesses that after considerable expe- 
rience with both management and labor he finds himself in a ‘‘men- 
tal muddle,’’ which ‘‘state of mental fog’’ is additionally beclouded 
by ‘‘some important practical questions,’ viz., ‘Why had the Wag- 
ner Act increased labor strife instead of diminishing it, as Congress 
had hoped?”” ‘‘Why was the Railway Labor Act successful while 
the Wagner Act failed?’’ (p. vii) If the reader will grant the assump- 
tions underlying these two questions as readily and as lightly as does 
Fitzpatrick, he will be forced to assent to his conclusions. 

One of the more important novel distinctions of the author is 
his division of ‘‘introvert’’ and “‘extrovert’’ unions, ‘An introvert 
union,” he writes (p. 91) ‘is one whose activities are directed pri- 
marily toward improving the wages, hours, and working conditions 
of particular employees of a particular employer and is interested 
only to a minor degree, if at all, in the circumstances of employees 
of other employers in the same industry or craft and only to a minor 
degree, if at all, in conditions in the industry as a whole. Extrovert 
unions are those which are interested primarily in the welfare of 
the generality of employees in the industry or craft and in the wel- 
fare of the industry as a whole, and, although there is necessarily 
involved in this primary concern the welfare of the particular em- 
ployees of each employer in the industry or craft, concern for these 
particular employees is distinctly subordinate and secondary to the 
welfare of the group.... The typical union of the introvert type 
is the one-plant union; the typical union of the extrovert type is the 
craft union.... Industrial unions... may be either introvert or 
extrovert.... Most industrial unions are, however, decidedly in- 
trovert’’ (p. 91). 

It should be noted also — as one Catholic reviewer has done — 
that he has erroneously used Quadragesimo Anno’s ironical descrip- 
tion of the Fascist corporate state as Pius XI’s doctrine of the corpora- 
tive economy (p. 82). 

The author's identification of introvert union with the one- 
plant union and the representative union (freely chosen by majority 
of workers and constantly subject to workers’ right to reject it at 
any time) plus the suggestion here and there of the freedom-to-work- 
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without-union-interference idea gives a certain tinge of anti-union 
bias. The treatment is predominantly legalistic and argumentative, 
but this reviewer would recommend it to all students of the labor 
question. 

American Labor Unions is a cyclopedia of unionism and very 
well done. It will be immensely useful to labor schools, teachers, 
and all others who want accurate information on the structure and 
function of unions. Miss Peterson has done us all a service by com- 
bining so tersely and successfully the wealth of factual information 
concerning unions which she has garnered from so many sources. 
The following extract from the preface summarizes the book’s con- 
tents. 

“The present volume, following a brief historical summary of 
the development of labor organizations in the United States, de- 
scribes the structural characteristics of labor unions and their federated 
bodies, their rules and qualifications for membership and their in- 
ternal government and finances. The procedural arrangements of 
the various unions for dealing with employers and methods used to 
settle employer-employee disputes are discussed. The growing im- 
portance of the labor press and union educational activities is indi- 
cated. In part V is a glossary of 260 labor terms now in common 
use, as well as a list of the various unions having membership in 
each important industry. In the appendices are verbatim copies of 
the constitutions of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and a directory of all international 
and national unions, with their present addresses and membership.” 
(p. xii) 

EDWARD J. GELINEAU 
St. Michael’s College Labor School, Winooski Park, Vt. 


Freedom Under Planning. By Barbara Wootton. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. viit+180. 
$2. 


Mrs. Wootton has always been an original thinker, who sees 
through illogicalities with notable clarity. Hence she is concerned 
with how we may preserve as much individual freedom as possible in 
a world where international development of relationships of all 
kinds makes it dangerous for the common good, she thinks, to allow 
private groups and individuals to plan for themselves, as under 
capitalism. She is of the opinion that vested interests, whether of 
capitalists in employers’ associations, or of workers in labor unions, 
are always undemocratic to the extent that they are working for 
their private gain (p. 107). Hence Mrs. Wootton considers that 
an organization for deliberate planning and common agreement 
among all interested groups is a necessity to avoid friction. She 
does not like the capitalistic setting of wages or even current govern- 
ment legislation promoting arbitration and statutory wage fixing. 
All these, she says (pp. 112 et seq.), are fixed upon a nebulous code 
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of custom (which varies with each group) about what is ‘‘fair.”’ 
She is in favor of a planned wage structure, as she is in favor of 
planning for almost all the major affairs of life. For important 
technical matters she wants government experts to have the power 
to carry through their decisions without interference from voters 
who cannot know the technicalities involved. Only under such an 
economy will we be free, the author thinks, to spend, save, choose 
our employment, and carry on our businesses. 

Perhaps the chief value of this book is the thought-provoking 
challenge it supplies. After reading it, the somewhat soporific effect 
on capitalistically inclined readers of Mr. Hayek’s Road to Freedom 
will undoubtedly be shaken off, many of our cherished thought-clichés 
will be severely jolted, and constructive ideas will surely follow. For 
this reason, Freedom Under Planning is highly recommended. 


Trinity College, Washington 7, x C. Eva J. Ross 


United for Freedom. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. viiit264. $2.50. 


The Church is committed to no particular economic system, but 
she is interested in those sound economic measures which will guaran- 
tee a man and his family not only a living but a reasonable degree 
of security. If anyone needs to be convinced of the Church’s solici- 
tude about man’s temporal as well as eternal well-being, he has just * 
to read United for Freedom. 

This book is written by Catholics. It is a cooperative project 
on cooperatives. While discussing cooperatives in general, their prin- 
ciples, and history, the study shows how closely the Catholic Church 
has been linked with the cooperative movement in a number of 
places. The contributors are men and women who have had special 
and extensive experience with the work of cooperatives. Fr. Ward, 
a well-known cooperator, is editor; he has associated with himself in 
this task Andrew Kress, Luigi Sturzo, A. B. MacDonald, Martin E. 
Schirber, John C. Rawe, Eva J. Ross, Elmer E. Milliman, Arthur 
T. Cavender, Mary G. Dooling, Emerson Hynes, Jerry Voorhis, 
and James McShane. Included are a letter from Pope Pius XI to 
Nova Scotia and essays by the late Father Virgil Michel and Father 
George A. McDonald. 

In a work of this sort it is almost unavoidable to have some 
repetitions, but the study is sufficiently well integrated to give a com- 
prehensive view of the great field of economic cooperation. The 
principal phases of the cooperative movement have been treated ade- 
quately, although not in great detail. 

The story of modern economic society has been one of concen- 
tration of wealth and concentration of the control over wealth, of 
widespread poverty, of unemployment, of progressive proletarianiza- 
tion with a consequent increase of fear, frustration, and insecurity. 
Probably no one has presented a clearer and more devastating picture of 
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the exploitation and corresponding degradation of man than Pius XI 
in his Quadragesimo Anno. ‘The remedy to such a tragic situation 
is not to be found in expropriating the expropriators or in reversing 
the process of exploitation, but in building up organizations that 
are based on sound Christian and democratic principles. 

No economic program has probably ever been conceived that is 
closer to the principles of Christianity and democracy than the co- 
operative idea. There are, unfortunately, many persons who are 
ignorant of the underlying principles and the workings of coopera- 
tives and are, therefore, suspicious of them. There is nothing com- 
plicated about the fundamental elements of the program: open mem- 
bership; one member, one vote; neutrality in religion, race, and 
politics; patronage dividends; return on invested capital at prevail- 
ing interest rates; cash trading. These principles are simple, but 
in their very simplicity lies their strength. Cooperatives are prac- 
ticable; they are workable. 

We know what the cooperatives did for the Rochdale pioneers 
a hundred years ago; we can learn what they have done for the 
farmers and fishermen in Nova Scotia; we can learn what a tremen- 
dous factor for good they are in Belgium, Great Britain, and the 
Scandinavian countries. ~The United States has not yet come fully 
into its own in respect to the movement, although there is already a 
great volume of business done by cooperatives. United for Freedom 
competently tells us what has been done and how well the copera- 
tives can fit into the American way of life. 

The topics treated are: The spirit and philosophy of coopera- 
tion; history of the cooperative movement; experiences and hopes in 
cooperatives; the Nova Scotia movement; the economics of consumer 
cooperation; co-ops and the Christian social order; the land and co- 
operation; how Belgian farmers adopted cooperation; organized 
labor and cooperation; how to build urban co-ops; cooperatives on 
the campus; the family and cooperatives; government and coopera- 
tion; cooperatives and vocational groups: the cooperative movement 
and the liturgical movement. 

FRANCIS J, FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, lowa 


The State in Catholic Thought. By H. A. Rommen. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. viit747. $6. 


This work of Dr. Rommen propounds a system of rather exag- 
gerated democracy: that the state in its formal element originates 
from free consent of the founders, and the state officials receive their 
political powers from the sovereign people. This social contract 
theory is an illogical compromise with anti-Catholic teaching. As 
in matrimony the contracting parties by free consent present only the 
material element and God directly introduces in it the formal ele- 
ment or the matrimonial right— so God grants to the multitudes 
created by free consent directly the political powers; the people have 
never any political powers, but designate by election the persons to 
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be clothed with political powers. Leo XIII calls this designation 
theory the Catholic thought. As a matter of fact, in America the 
people cannot do more than designate officials by election, and the 
political powers have never reverted to them, since the outgoing of- 
ficial is immediately followed by the newly elected candidate. 

In the historical and polemical part of Dr. Rommen’s work we 
come across many passages which bespeak the limitations of the 
learned author. It is not true that the Orient has no political 
thought, that the state is essentially related to space, that in primitive 
society theology and politics are always fused into one, that to the 
primitive mind political organization always originates in the tribal 
deity. Most of the American Indians had neither theology nor tribal 
deities and developed systems of genuine democracy. Expediency 
had a larger influence in developing historical institutions as the 
author admits. The list of natural rights of the person (pp. 186 
sq.) is incomplete and their sphere is not always clearly marked off. 
The privilege to vote is wrongly construed into a duty (p. 193). 
The problem of tax evasion is differently solved by the theologian 
(p. 208). Conflicting rights are not always well balanced (prop- 
erty rights and poverty, obligation of the society and private liberty). 
Sometimes we come across flat contradictions on the same page (p. 
3: merely secular and poor residue) . 

Dr. Rommen has also his prejudices. He is strongly prejudiced 
against Franciscan philosophy. ‘The Scotists were not the bunglers 
Dr. Rommen wants us to believe (p. 17). Proof of this is that he 
takes a page from Franciscan voluntarism in describing the free demo- 
cratic person and his beloved Thomists took another page from 
Franciscan Scotism and foisted it on their Thomistic theory in the 
“praedeterminatio physica,’’ making people believe that this Fran- 
ciscan voluntarism was a genuine thought of St. Thomas. Dr. 
Rommen produced a work of stupendous learning. These few stric- 
tures, more could be given, are intended to help to improve the great 
work and not to depreciate it. Dr. Rommen has laid Catholic 
America under the greatest obligation by publishing The State in 


Cahote Thought. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.CAP. 
St. Augustine Monastery, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


A Catholic Looks at the World. By Francis E. McMahon. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1945. Pp. 334. $2.75. 


The author has searched the world for truth and goodness. To 
his credit, he has recorded none of the pain that such a search neces- 
sarily entails. He has set down his judgments with clarity, charity. 
and restraint. Not much more could be asked. 

Not all his judgments will be readily accepted. One of them. 
for this reviewer, concerns Franco at the time of the Spanish revolu- 
tion. History may prove that the author’s insight was the penetrating 
and true one. Certainly Don Sturzo’s remarks in Jtaly and the Com- 
ing World about the nature of Franco’s revolt support McMahon's 
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position, and should cause any of us to reexamine his evidence and 
prejudices. There is less, if any, difficulty in following the author 
in his judgments about what the Franco régime has turned out to be. 

The other matters in the book are more important and possibly 
less controversial. In separate chapters are handled the failures of 
the Christians, then the failures of the liberals. The latter contains 
as lucid an exposition as this reviewer has seen of the shallow think- 
ing upon which the liberals with Oliver W. Holmes Jr. as the cele- 
brated instance base their defense of human rights. The former 
contains a no less resounding condemnation of the practical failure 
of Catholics to apply the principles of sound reason and papal 
inspiration to the problems of our times — isolationism, totalita- 
rianism in all its manifestations, economic individualism, anti-semit- 
ism, racial bigotry and injustice. 

His discussion of the emerging world and Russia’s and America’s 
position in it is refreshing. He insists that ‘‘Russia needs peace and 
Russia wants peace.... Russia has shown that she can make con- 
cessions within limits in order to preserve world harmony” (p. 253). 
He sees reasons for optimism in hoping that a common stock of fun- 
vt values will be realized between Russia and the rest of the 
globe. 

“Christianity and Democracy”’ is for this reviewer the best chap- 
ter. ‘Democracy,’ he says, ‘‘has been failing because there has not 
been enough of it’’ — political, economic, and ethnic democracy, 
but ‘‘the war has given us another chance. ... Catholics have received 
the go-ahead signal from the supreme religious authority of their 
Church to forge ahead to realize the democratic dream. Some of 
them have stumbled badly in the past....”’ (p. 183) 

For one implication McMahon may be judged a little hard on 
non-Catholics. He asks the question: ‘“Will the Catholic Church 
be alone, save for a-few Protestant and Jewish groups, in defending 
the primacy of the spiritual in the emerging world?” (p. 184) The 
first impression might be that all groups of Catholics are busily de- 
fending the primacy of the spiritual, that is, the primacy of the 
spiritual in the sense in which the author means it, namely, the 
primacy of the spiritual in political, economic, and ethnic relations. 
The author does not mean to say that, because it certainly is not 
true. Sincere and intelligent Protestants and Jews know that it is 
not. Nonetheless, every Catholic, Protestant, and Jew should read 


this book. DANIEL M. CANTWELL 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 


The Annihilation of Man: A Study of the Crisis in the West. By 
Leslie Paul. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. 
Pp. 214. $2.50. 


Leslie Paul is here deeply concerned about the lamentable condi- 
tion of Western civilization. His thesis is that physical science, like 
another Mephistopheles, having kept its part of the nineteenth-cen- 
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tury pact with Western man, is now about to exact its payment in 
man’s spiritual and social annihilation. He shows why it was a 
mistake to hope for a linear social progress based solely on scientific 
knowledge. ‘‘Here we have the crux of the whole problem — that 
materialism has crippled the thinking man”’ (p. 167). 


The author, a British soldier who has written three other books, 
follows an orderly pattern in making his thesis. In the first eight 
chapters he disposes of the adversaries who maintain that political 
or economic factors alone made the war inevitable. He demonstrates 
the contradictions inherent in the Maxian view that capitalism is 
the source of all conflict. He shows that the political monstrosity 
of Fascism was merely symptomatic of a deep-lying disease. He 
does not exonerate Britain from economic and political stupidity, 
but does assert that at the last minute the breach of the Munich agree- 
ment brought a moral awakening of the national conscience. What- 
ever the immediate interests of Britain were in declaring war, the 
total interest was the preservation of concepts upon which Western 
civilization is built. 


Viewed in the large sweep of history both Communism and 
Fascism are an attempt to escape the conception of individualistic 
society with which the nineteenth century saddled the world. Both 
were caught in the toils of their own illogicality even while they 
were achieving external material improvements. They, like the 
United States and Great Britain, were suffocating in the very con- 
sequences of scientific materialism which they had hoped to escape. 


All of this has spelled social chaos, and Mr. Paul lays the blame 
for it squarely on the exclusively ‘“‘scientific’’ attitude of the Western 
world. There are three ways of thinking, he says, scientific, re- 
ligious and esthetic. All three must be employed in proper propor- 
tion. The universe conceived by science is intellectually irrational, 
emotionally stultifying and physically unendurable. Especially in 
the social field the ‘‘scientific attitude’ has made human life more 
irrational and more terrible than it could have been without science. 


This blunt indictment will be shrugged off by the majority of 
sociologists and economists, but the author makes no apologies for it. 
Science, despite its claims, has no monopoly on truth. In fact, its 
extreme application has destroyed not only absolute truth in the 
minds of men, but also the good and the beautiful. Chaos can give 
way to order only if Christianity exerts its tremendous social power, 
and the first step in social advance is a change of heart. ‘‘Beliefs 
are indicated by priorities, the order in which people strive for things, 
not by the verbal assent to this or that proposition’’ (p. 206). 

The author’s theological inaccuracies and psychological vague- 
ness do not invalidate his forceful conclusions concerning Western 
society. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
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No Dreamers Weak. By Michael de la Bedoyere. 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 168. $2. 


The author of this book is troubled (and who is not?) with the 
state of modern western civilization and the difficult prospect of 
permanent peace. He analyzes realistically the complex contrast be- 
tween the individual and society. The behavior of an ordinary 
man in his personal relations can still be controlled by moral values, 
because it involves immediate means and ends that can be seen. But 
the behavior of society as such has got out of control. Political 
and economic group life has become blinded to its purpose and has 
substituted the means for the end. Thus peaceful men are helpless 
to insure peace. 

The book’s thesis is that the Incarnation is the key to this con- 
trast. Because of this historical fact both man and society are oriented 
to a supernatural end and can achieve true social progress. As 
civilization now goes an individual may still practice the two chief 
commandments of Christianity, but society as such has neglected the 
first and naturalized the second. This means a distinction between 
the idealism of private life and the barbarism of public life. 

De la Bedoyere is too experienced in the social vitality of Chris- 
tianity to be a pessimist. He offers Christian realism as the only ef- 
fective antidote to visionary utopianism. He points out that the 
real tragedy of our civlization “is not in the condition of the world, 
but in the truth that the spiritual and moral effectiveness of Chris- 
tians is at present remarkably low” (p. 162). The one great hope 
is the Catholic Church in its continued effort to Christianize the 
world. This oft-repeated conclusion seems more valid here because 
it is reached after a series of arguments showing its necessity and 
the impossibility of any other solution. 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


How We Influence One Another: The Psychology of Social Inter- 
action. By Vincent V. Herr, $.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xiii+266. $2.25. 


Ever since psychologists turned their attention to the study of 
social relations there has been a strong tendency among them to make 
men almost entirely a product of social environment and condition- 
ing. and to substitute some form of cultural determinism for the 
physical or psychological determinism that had laid claim to being 
scientific in the nineteenth century. Like political totalitarianism, 
much contemporary social psychology merges the individual in the 
group and makes person and personality creations of the collectivity, 
personality being defined by some psychologists as deviations from 
the norm of the group. Father Herr’s textbook of social psychology 
keeps a sane balance between the extremes of individualism and cul- 
tural determinism. Man’s way of reacting to other human beings 
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is shown to be not merely the outcome of habits, motives, attitudes, 
etc., which are stamped upon the individual by social pressure, but 
to result no less from individual insight and spontaneous choices 
which themselves determine within limits the manner in which so- 
ciety modifies and molds the individual person. 

The book’s eleven chapters will be very useful for teaching pur- 
poses, as well as of interest to the general reader whom events of 
the last couple of decades may have made curious to know something 
about crowd psychology and the forces that shape mass movements. 
Three appendices contain questions and discussion problems for each 
chapter, bibliographies, and a useful annotated list of textbooks on 
social psychology in the chronological order of their first publication. 


ERNEST F, KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Personality Factors in Counseling. By Charles A. Curran. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1945. Pp. xiiit+310. $4. 


This study of personality factors in counseling will be of interest 
to sociologists, psychologists, social workers and others who are con- 
cerned with the processes by which the individual is helped to achieve 
social maturity and personal integration. 

Father Curran’s research is based upon an exhaustive analysis of 
a single case in the field of counseling and psychotherapy in which 
all of the interviews were phonographically recorded. From the case 
excerpts which are given and from the analysis of process there is 
seen exemplified the client-centered or non-directive approach in coun- 
seling. Many of the counselors’ attitudes and techniques are re- 
vealed, too, such as the acceptance of the client by the counselor, and 
the development of a true permissiveness which dissolves mistrust 
and secures the release of emotional tensions. But the focus of the 
study is the client himself and the process of growth by which he 
changes from a confused and conflicted adolescent to a person whose 
enhanced sense of direction and capacity for independence permeate 
his feeling of worth and responsibility. The fundamental assump- 
tion of the non-directive approach as expressed by Dr. Carl R. Rogers 
in the introduction is ‘‘that the client is capable, once he is freed 
from tensions and has achieved a clearer insight, of formulating and 
carrying through a sound solution of his difficulties’ (p. xix). 

The final chapter, ‘‘Implications for a Philosophy of Person- 
ality,” with its discussion of the nature of maladjustment, the normal 
personality and integration and achievement will be interesting to 
those who are concerned with the theoretical framework of the ob- 
jective studies in this field of which this research of Father Curran’s 
is so sound an example. 

RUTH REED 


School of Social Work, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Adolescence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw 
Hill Co., 1945. Pp. xiiit470. $3.75. 


Here is a careful and very complete analysis of the adolescent- 
youth period and the processes involved in attaining maturity. It 
should undoubtedly be read and studied by all parents, educators, 
psychologists, social workers, and sociologists. Sociologists will find 
the book of especial interest, for the author is chiefly concerned with 
the influence of society and social institutions on the development 
of the modern adolescent, and on his many problems and conflicts 
in the current American way of life. In this, the book will ad- 
mirably complement Brother Fleege’s psychological study of the 
adolescent boy (reviewed in ACSR, 6 (4) :263). 

Most readers will agree with Landis in his objective analysis and 
statements of actual conditions. Unfortunately the author’s phi- 
losophy of life is not wholly satisfactory to the Catholic. Landis 
fully recognizes the value of religion, and his quarrel with the atti- 
tudes of some religious persons is well-founded. Unquestionably 
some persons with religious ideals need to take stock of themselves 
and any of their ‘smug and stupid” attitudes (p. 196). Yet their 
mistakes and their lack of true and humble self-appraisal do not 
invalidate the fact that certain moral standards are rooted in truth, 
unchangeable in essence, capable of being attained. The Catholic 
reader will wish that Landis could have looked for the solution of 
many of our social problems in finding ways by which youth can be 
brought to see the rationality not only of moral principles (p. 196) 
but of certain dogmas and traditions too. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


Tomorrow's Trade, Problems of our Foreign Commerce. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
Pp. x+156. $1. 


Tomorrow's Trade is concerned with the topic that America 
must learn that foreign trade involves buying as well as selling. 
The greater portion of the book is an exposition of the theme that 
trade is a two-way affair. In the words of his own conclusion: 
‘Foreign commerce is a difficult subject to deal with because so many 
Americans make two cardinal assumptions: first, that the more trade 
the better, and second, that the freer it is the better. In a general 
way I have adopted these assumptions throughout this book but I 
sometimes wonder.”’ (p. 144) The author is too well informed 
not to have done considerable “‘wondering’’ and throughout the 
final third of the book he took a realistic view in summing up the 
problems and prospects growing out of the proposed international 
agreements, public and private loans, employment, of what to do 
with Japan and Germany, and of what is to become of their former 
trade. Long-time students of international affairs will be interested 
primarily in this section of the volume. 
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Again to let Chase tell his own story: ‘The United States may 
be the only place left on earth where a dominant business culture 
survives after the war. If so, it can hardly go beyond the three- 
mile limit. We cannot force the Russians and the British to for- 
swear commodity agreements and state cartels. It might be difficult 
to coerce the Canadians and Mexicans to be more free. We cannot 
export the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to other nations. The solution 
with which history will present us in due course may be worse than 
the free market of the nineteenth century — though it is difficult to 
see how it could be worse than the 1930's. It might be better.” 
(p. 145) 

ANDREW J. KRESS 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D, C. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Mentally Ill in America. By Albert Deutsch. New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviit530. $4. 


Readers will be glad to learn that this standard reference book, 
long out of print, is again available. A brief introductory chapter 
gives the history of the treatment of the mentally ill up to Colonial 
times. The rest of the book is devoted to a comprehensive account 
of their treatment in the United States from the Colonial period to 
1935. Originally published by Doubleday Doran in 1937, no 
change has been made in this reissue by the Columbia University 
Press, so current Catholic work in connection with the mentally ill, 
and Moreno’s experiments, are unfortunately absent. 


Usury in Catholic Theology. By Lewis Watt, S.J. Oxford, Eng- 
land: The Catholic Social Guild, 1945. Pp. 56. One shilling. 


This is the 1945 Catholic Social Year Book. Father Watt's 
interest in the morality of usury is well known, and this new and 
careful study is very welcome. ‘There are six short essays in the 
book entitled as follows: What is Usury?; Pope Benedict XIV on 
Usury; Interest; From the Eighteenth Century to the Nineteenth; 
The Twentieth Century; The Interest Rate. No one concerned 
with the problem of usury and interest can afford to be without this 
brochure. 


The Great Friend: Frederick Ozanam. By A. P. Schimberg. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 344. 
$2.50. 


The Centennial of the foundation of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in 1933 brought us several biographies and works on Oza- 
nam. Mr. Schimberg revives interest in the founder and his work 
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on the occasion of the centennial of the establishment of the first 
conference of the society in the United States, in St. Louis in 1845. 
Written in popular style, and well documented, this book should 
have a wide appeal. 


According to the Pattern. By Katherine Burton. New York: Long- 
mans Green, 1946. Pp. 252. $2.50. 


Here is a very well-written and interesting biography of Dr. 
Agnes McLaren, the Scotswoman who inspired the founding of the 
Catholic Medical Missionaries, and of Dr. Anna Dengel, the Aus- 
trian who carried out her inspiration. The American will find cause 
for satisfaction that the Medical Missionaries came into being as a 
society in the United States, and largely through the generosity of 
American Catholics. The sociologist will be interested in the evi- 
dence of rapid change of attitude in this century toward woman 
physicians, and especially in regard to the type of hospital and medi- 
cal work which may be undertaken by women in religious communi- 
ties. He-will also find several accounts in the book which will re- 
mind him of Patrick Geddes’ life, times, and travels. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 











C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


The intent of the Editorial Board 
in inaugurating this new department 
of the REVIEW may, no doubt, be 
fairly interpreted in the light of its 
previous achievements. In this re- 
gard, members of the Society who 
peruse the first six volumes of their 
official publication will be convinced 
that there has been both expansion 
in the scope of its service and to 
Catholic social thought. While so- 
ciological research and theoretical 
developments are well reported in 
other journals, the progress of the 
REVIEW has demonstrated that Cath- 
olic sociologists require an organ to 
serve their own peculiar needs. 
Through it they can make available 
the results of their own investiga- 
tions, as well as critical evaluations 
of sociological literature undertak- 
en from a point of view consistent 
with sound philosophy and _ theo- 
logical principles. They can also 
find in it a medium for contacts with 
other students of social science or 
social action who share the Cath- 
olic tradition. These general ob- 
jectives will determine the particu- 
lar aims of this department in pre- 
senting brief notices of current 
periodical literature. 

At least until additional space 
can be allotted, or until readers 
clearly indicate other preferences, 
the scope of these reviews will be 
limited to articles on specifically 
sociological subjects or subjects on 
the margins of sociology which have 
special pertinence for Catholics. No 


attempt will be made to list or to 
review other significant contribu- 
tions to sociological literature which 
do not have such pertinence. Read- 
ers are invited to comment on this 
policy, to suggest articles for re- 
view, or to submit brief signed re- 
views to the departmental editor. 


Sd Sd 


Aaron I. Abell, “The Reception of 
Leo XIII’s Labor Encyclical in 
America, 1891-1919,” The Re- 
view of Politics, VII, 464-95 
(October 1945). 


This is an excellent account trac- 
ing the origins and development of 
an incipient social movement among 
American Catholics in the decade 
before Rerum Novarum appeared, 
its virtual submergence in the bit- 
ter and unwholesome quarrels be- 
tween ethnic groups and between 
conservative and progressive ele- 
ments within the Church, and its 
final vindication in the Bishops’ 
Program of 1919 and the establish- 
ment of the Department of Social 
Action within the National Catholic 
Welfare Council during the same 
year. Pope Leo’s famous encycli- 
cal, hailed by many Americans out- 
side the Church, did not calm the 
troubled waters of Catholic opinion 
on labor, for these had been deeply 
stirred by the differences over the 
Knights of Labor, saved from con- 
demnation by Cardinal Gibbons, and 
by the McGlynn case, which estab- 
lished only after unfortunate mis- 
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understandings and bitterness had 
done great harm that a Catholic 
might be a Single-Taxer. Catholics 
properly feared the growth of so- 
cialist organizations, but they fought 
them negatively, for the most part, 
and many clerics and conservative 
laymen saw socialist doctrines latent 
in every positive proposal for social 
welfare. As if these divisions were 
rot serious enough, the religious as 
well as the social unity of the 
Church was threatened by Cahen- 
slyism and other “race hostilities.” 
There ensued “the sterile years of 
the Church’s pre-war social record,” 
characterized by excessive fear of 
socialism and by the unblinking ac- 
ceptance of Mark Hanna’s compli- 
ment to the Church as “ a great 
conservative force.” The years were 
not quite sterile, however, for the 
American Federation of Catholic 
Societies helped to restore unity and 
te reorganize the forces of the 
social-minded, the Central-Verein 
began its long-range efforts for so- 
cial reform, Father Peter Dietz en- 
listed Catholics under the banners 
of labor and social service, and Doc- 
tor John A. Ryan began to publish 
the works which made him “the so- 
cial movement’s brilliant academi- 
cian.” Something more than that, 
surely, for he was the author of the 
1919 Bishops’ Program and, until 
his recent death, a fearless fighter 
for social justice. 


Ignatius Smith, O.P., “St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Human Social Life,” 
The New Scholasticism, XIX, 285-— 
321 (October 1945). 


Numerous alumni of The Catholic 
University of America will recog- 
nize in this article the general 
framework of the author’s delight- 
ful course in Thomistic social and 
political philosophy. Only the broad- 
est fundamentals are outlined: that 
men in society must strive for the 
ultimate purpose which dominates 
all human actions, that God is the 











objective of human living to which 
all creature goods must be subor- 
dinated, that human beings are so- 
cial in their nature, and that so- 
ciability must be cultivated both for 
the protection and the perfection 
of the inherent sociality of the per- 
son. The analysis of society is made 
through the familiar — “almost 
metaphorical” — approach of the 
four causes. Apart from these basic 
principles, presented with ample 
references to the works of the An- 
gelic Doctor, the content of the 
article has as much of the character 
of an editorial as of a systematic 
exposition of Thomistic doctrine. It 
is based upon the following thesis: 
“Civilized social order is that which 
is voluntarily imposed on themselves 
by rational creatures who are aware 
of their place in an orderly universe 
and who know the wisdom of repro- 
ducing universal order in their own 
lives.” Social scientists will need 
to keep in mind that Father Smith 
uses the term “culture” to refer to 
the development of the fine and 
liberal arts, while he defines, “civi- 
lization” as “something deeper than 
culture and a state of existence 
more vitally connected with man’s 
essential objective in life” A 
somewhat more exact and fuller ex- 
planation of the formal cause of 
society would have been of particu- 
lar value to students of sociology. 


Stefan Wloszezewski, “The Polish 
‘Sociological Group’ in America,” 
American Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Review, IV, Parts 1-2, 142- 
57 (August 1945). 


The overwhelming Catholicism of 
Americans of Polish descent, their 
status as compartively recent immi- 
grants, and the apparent tenacity 
with which they have held to Old 
World traditions in a New World 
environment prompt mention of this 
article. As the title suggests, there 
is a clear distinction between Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent counted sta- 
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a distinct cultural identity. It is 
the premise of this article that “A 
unity has arisen — a culture — 
based on Polish culture, but gal- 
vanized, as it were, and reformed 
by the genius of Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture.” There is a compact historical 
summary of the building of the 
structure of Polonia, now a part of 
“the federation of culture that is 
America,” and a summary of the 
current numerical, geographic, eco- 
nomic, and occupational facts con- 
cerning its members. Sociologists 
who long ago read Znaniecki will 
not need to be reminded that Poles 
came to America as members of 
emigrating groups with strong pa- 
triarchal patterns, a factor which 
limited their bargaining position in 
economic matters and isolated them 
from prevailing American culture 
patterns. The author does not treat 
the problems of adjustment in any 
detail; his major concern through- 
cut is with the structure of Polonia 
rather than the social processes 
which characterize it. The role of 
Polish organizations in American 
politics is largely ignored, though 
it is pertinent to the subject. 
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Poles are so concentrated geo- 
graphically that “in general they 
are to be found in ten of the forty- 
eight states, in fifty out of several 
thousand cities, and in several hun- 
dred out of tens of thousands of 
villages.” Not more than 750,000 
are to be found on the land. The 
latter fact is attributed to the pov- 
erty of the Polish immigrant, and 
it is noted that about twenty-five 
vears ago some youthful Poles took 
advantage of the postwar drop in 
farm prices to migrate to rural 
areas in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, on Long Island, and in New 
York State, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. Here they have formed 
“strong economic mother-cells from 
which have budded new independent 
cells,” since their strong community 
life has been an important factor 
in the “mastery of the agricultural 
crisis.” Such a phenomenon would 
indeed be worthy of further “scrup- 
ulous and detailed” study by soci- 
ologists, especially those interested 
in rural life and in rural-urban fer- 
tility differentials in relations to re- 
ligious factors. There is nothing 
unique in the author’s description of 
Polonia, but the article provides a 
convenient summary of some cur- 
rent facts and interesting leads for 
further investigation. 





ack numbers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW are still available | 
from the office of the executive-secretary, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois. There is a limited num- 
ber of early issues. The price for single copies is 
fifty cents. Orders for two or more copies should 


be accompanied by postage. 











a with the calendar year of 1947, constituent 


membership (personal) dues in the ACSS will be $5.00 an- 
nually. Institutional membership remains at $5.00. Sub- 
scriptions to the Review, beginning with the October 1946 
issue, will be $3.00 a year. 

The increase in dues will cover increased printing costs 


and also make possible a much larger Review. 














